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BITBBATTRB. 
THE VIOLET. 
Wuere hast thou been !—come tell me, gentle flower, 
Why art thou here to deck this dull cold earth ; 


Where is that secret mystie mighty power, 
That calls thy being into beauteous birth ? 





Hast thou been dwelling with some glorious spirit ; 
What are thy tints but types of worlds above ! 

Art thou come back to tell us we inherit 
In thee, sweet flower, their light, their life, their love ? 


Whence has that spirit come !—is it from some bless’d home, 
Far far away at some bright hallow'd shrine ? 

Dost thou come offering up—bere in thy mantling cup, 
The pearls and mysteries of a faith divine ! 


Hast thou been gently sleeping—or through the dark days weeping, 
Watching to catch the first blue glance of summer skies ! 

Herald of mighty power, mark in thy brief bright hour, 
Tell us once more of hopes that there arise. 


Tell us that hearts, though wearied, worn, still may cherish 
Some gentle throb in gazing yet on thee ; 

Tell us of those bright climes that ne'er can perish, 
And those bright stars that now we scarce can see. 


Have those bright stars assembled, and with their lights all trembled, 
To mark the lone path thou hast chosen here ! 

Have the bright dew-drops bless’d thee, and the soft winds caressed thee, 
And Heaven baptized thee with its silent tear ! 


For who can still the storm around thy gentle form? 
What power but God can make it bloom so fair? 

The wintry blast blows o’er thee—O, let me still adore thee, 
Let me but breathe around my brightest prayer ! 

How much, O earth, to thee, pilgrims though still we be, 
Of that bright dream of love in life that dwells ! 

The world within, around us, in one bright chain hath bound us, 
No spot so bare but still its story tells. 


Climb Torneo’s hoary brow, trace Greenland’s desert snow, 
E’en there, O God, thy light, thy love we see ; 

Hill, valley, ocean, stream—what are they all !—the theme 
Of kindred spirits wafting hymns to Thee. 


But in those gentle flowers, born in happier hours, 
Something comes closer to our way-worn heart, 
Calling to better fealings, waking to soft revealings, 
Bidding us look on to some bright better part. 


And thou, the first one born, like the young star of morn, 
Gazing on thee we think of worlds anew ; 

Stars have their own bright stories, hope comes with fresh young glories, 
To tell of dreams once more bright, fresh and true. 


March 10, 1843. T. C. SPEER. 


CATULLUS. QDE LXVIII. (TO MANLIUS.) 
As on the mountain top a rill 
Leaps smiling from its rocky source ; 
Then winding down the steep at will, 
Through peopled valleys takes its course. 
There its cool wave the traveller greets, 
When fields are parched with Summer heats : 
As to the seaman, ocean tost, 
Comes the soft gale and favouring sea, 
When of his gods he asked them most,— 
Such, Manlius, was thy help to me ! 





LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The Lafe of Sir David Wilkie ; with his Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art; and a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


It is a sad task to review the life of an old friend, suddenly cut off, too, high 
in fame, but not so high as he would have risen had it pleased God to spare him 
longer to his darling art, his devoted friends. and his admiring country : nor is 
the sadness of the task alleviated by the feeling that this literary tribute to em- 
balm his memory was the last act of another with whom we were for many years 
yet more intimate in kindly and social relations, and did not esteem less for the 
many excellent qualities which belonged to his character. David Wilkie and 
Allan Cunningham come again vividly before us in these volumes; but, alas! 
in death hardly divided. The former, we are inclined to think, had not reached 
the zenith of his glory as a painter; and though the latter hed probably attained 
as eminent a station in literature as he would ever have done, yet it was a hope 
that he might have continued for a time amongst us to enjoy the independent 
repose his talents and exertions had so fairly earned 

A portrait of Wilkie, from the striking likeness by Phillips, is prefixed to this 
biography ; and although the work itself will enable the competent reader to 
form his idea of the original, we could nevertheless have wished that a full-length 
of him, his peculiar modes of thinking, his characteristics, individual, and na- 
tional features, his every trait and attribute, had been drawn in pen and ink, | 
for the instruction of the less gifted or careless many. A philosophical sketch 
of the man and artist, by a fit hand, would be of rare value and eep interest. 
It is the chief want we have to regret in the publication ; to the first volume of | 
which we shall now proceed to direct attention, reserving the second and third | 
volames for separate notices in succeeding Gazettes. 

D. Wilkie, the third son of a Scotch' minister of the small parish of Cults in 

ifeshire, was born Nov. 18, 1785, and educated in adjacent country schools,— 
such humble schools of cheap education, and no disruption of family affections, 
as have produced many of the most distinguished men of Scotland, famed abroad 
yet clingmg to the love of home with most warm and virtuous attachment. His 
genius for the art in which he became so great was indicated almost from in- 
fancy, and led to his being sent to study in the Edinburgh Academy for the im- 
provement of manufactures, then under the charge of Mr. John Graham, where 
among his fellow students were Sir William Allan and John Burnet. At the 
age of nineteen, his performances had attracted so much notice, that he was 
confirmed in his professtonal career, adventured on the mighty world of London, 
studied at the Royal Academy, became an exhibitor, and im a very short period | 
saw the dawn burst brightly upon his prospects, and herald him to the sanshine 
of all his after years. To this era, 1805, the following extracts belong. Among 
his intimate companions was another painter, since equally celebrated, though, 
we — to add, not equally successful, Haydon—who relates the annexed | 
anecdote :— 


“ Wilkie, who was always hospitable in his nature (said Haydon) invited me 











} neither felt nor acted | 


one morning to breakfast, soon after his arrival in London. I went accordingly 
to 8 Norton street, knocked at the door of his apartments: a voice called 

‘Come in!’ I opened the door, and found, instead of the breakfast which | 
I expected, the painter sitting partly naked, and drawing from his left knee for 
a figure which he had on his easel. He was not at all moved, for naught moved | 
Wilkie ; and when I expressed some surprise at what he was about, he replied, 
with a smile, ‘It's capital practice, let me tell you.’ Of these early days of 
study, Wilkie thus writes to a friend in the north :—Dear Sir—I am still attend- 
ing the Royal Academy, which | make a point of doing from morning till night : | 
at present, as I understand, there is to be no Academy all the month of Sep- 
tember. I have got acquainted with some of the students, who seem to know 
a good deal of the cant of criticism, and are very seldom disposed to allow any } 
thing merit that is not two hundred years old. I have seen a great many very | 
fine pictures of the old school, which have given me a taste very different from | 
that which I had when I left Edinburgh ; and J am convinced now that no 
picture can possess real merit unless it 1s a just represcniation of nature 

Ihave not seen any of Barry's pictures yet, though by all accounts he must be 
a wonderful man. Peter Pindar says he is the first painter of the English 
school.” 

Upon the lines we have put in ilalics we shell have something to say by and 
by ; but in the mean time proceed to a few traits of personal characteristics 
In July 1805, David writes to a fellow-student, MecDonald, in these words 

“ The academy was not opened till Monday last. I have been here for up- | 
wards of six weeks, and during all that time I have been spending money to | 
no purpose. I need not be very particular in recounting every occurrence 
that has happened since I left you; let it suffice that I landed here safe 
on the Friday after 1 saw you, and here I am still. Amongst the first things 
that I did after landing here, [ went to see the Exhibition at Somerset House, 
with which I was very much amused ; there were pictures of all descriptions, 
some good and some bad; but I understand this year's exhibition, compara 
tively, was a very poor one, which always will be considered so when the 
principal pictures are portraits. Opie, Hoppner, and Lawrence, seem to be 
the principal painters in that line ; though Opie gives great force, yet he surely 
is a dirty painter.” 

About the same time, he writes to another friend :—‘' I am at present un- 
certain how long [ may remain in London ; the truth is I can stay no longer 
here than my money lasts, and I have no opportunity of increasing it by portrait- 
painting, as my time is wholly taken up in study; therefore the probability is 
that I will be obliged to return to Scotland by the end of October, and fall to 
my old trade.” 











That is to say, making a trifle by portrait-painting, through which, and other 
helps, including a loan of 201. to his father from Lord Crawford, he had been 
enabled to visit London with some mighty sum of about seventy pounds. But 
in the spring of 1806, he had exhibited his first commission picture, “ The 
Village Politicians,” about the price of which, at fifteen guineas, Lord Mans- 
field higgled,* but ultimately gave thirty ; and then it is delightful to trace the 
buoyant spirit which public applause had elicited. He tells his father :— 

“| have sent a picture to Mr. Aitkin, of Cupar, for which there will be an 
account of about ten pounds, which I have desired to be paid to you, and which 
I would wish to be applied in repaying Lord Crawford. I expect to be able 
to repay my brother very soon. I am now redoubling my application, with the 
sure hopes of success. My ambition is got beyond all bounds, and I have the 
vanity to hope that Scotland will one day be proud to boast of your af 
fectionate son, Davin Wikies.” 

Henceforward his course was one upward and prosperous. Among the 
patrons of art whom his merits brought around to cheer him on his way, no- 
one shows to such advantage as Sir George Beaumont, himself a landscape- 
painter of charming taste and feeling. His commissions and encouragement 
do not seem to us so truly valuable as his advice ; and this brings us back 
to the remark we particularised in a preceding quotation, showing that the 
youthful Wilkie possessed a sense of what was just and true in art, which 
made him the most likely recipient to be benefitted and confirmed in his 
opinion by the counsuls of his experienced friend. In June, 1806, Sir George 
writes to him :— 

“I cannot miss this opportunity of assuring you, that, though I shall have 
great pleasure in possessing the picture you are painting for me, I have ten 
times more in the prospect of seeing you improve your talents to the utmost 
Pursue your studies without intermission; be not persuaded to deviate from 
the line nature and inclination have marked out for you; associate with older 
men thau yourself; do not suffer poor-minded and interested persons to render 
you discontented ; remember yours is a liberal profession ; never suffer it to 
degenerate into a trade: the more you elevate your mind, the more you will 
be likely to succeed.” 

And again, in the following year, on the question of engraving the “ Blind 
Fiddler,” painted for Sir George, he thus judiciously advises :— 

“‘] dread your engaging yourself in a traffic of any kind: it is necessary 
you should preserve that liberality of mind I know you possess inviolate, or 
you will not give the talents heaven has blessed you with all the fair play 
necessary to bring them to perfection. You will find the impositions and ex- 
tortions of printers, publishers, &c. &c., will harass and distract your mind, and 
fill it with notions you have no idea can take possession of it at present, I 
wish it were possible for you, without lose, to get rid of the whole concern 
immediately upon publication ; but as this is a subject which requires mature 
consideration, | dare say you will not hastily commit yourself, and we will 
talk it over at leisure when I come to town. One thing more I shall take the 
liberty of recommending, and that is, the price it will be purdent for you to fix 
upon your pictures | have no doubt that at present you might have any 
price you might think it reasonable to ask; bot the question is, whether those 


hope you are more careful about your colours than about your ink, which was 
so completely faded by the time your letter arrived here that | could hardly 
read it.” 

Connected with these ideas on art and ite pursuits, we start forward to 1813, 
to quote from one of Wilkie's journals 

* Nov. 5.—Called on Mr. Calleott, and saw him engaged on a picture which 
he was going through with on a new and, I think, a very improved principle ; 
he was painting it thin and completing the objects at once. a ° bad 

Dee, 28. —Raubbed out a petticoat in my picture which had taken me three 
days in painting. Bevan it anew, and tried to paint it moch thinner in the 
half tints, and only thick in the high lights, and to keep a little more of the 
orange in its colour. Sent off some pictures to my brother in India; viz. a 
copy of the portraits of my father and mother; a small sketch or copy of part 
of my picture of Blind Man's Bull; a small sketch of a DBagpiper ; a study of 
an Old Woman. made in Leicestershire ; and three portraits of Thomas, Helen, 
and myself. ‘The pictures were all painted very thin, and with nearly one cont 


of colour. The vehicles used were gumfion, but the three last with drying oil 
and mastic varnish,” 


Do not the foregoing hints let out at least in a high degree the grand secret 
and mystery of all masterly painting! It is true that some extraordinary 
effects are produced by loading the canvass with cart-loads of colouring, tint 
upon tint, vehicle upon vehicle, ridge upon ridge, smear upon smear; but 
nature does not paint so, her colouring is thin, her richest tones simple, 
her sole clement truth. When will our artiste learn thie! Never till 
the dashing prodigies of rough-cast, and the dazzling blandishments of a 
rainbow paletie fail to attract the applause of the mob, and extraor- 
dinary ordinary execution ceases to occupy the place due to the purer repre- 
sentations which are faithful to the only genuine source of pictoral immortality. 
Without truth and fitness, there ean be no beauty in any of the fine arte, be it 
painting, sculpture, or architecture 

But enough of thie; and we pass to a topic which ought to be amusing 
now, when three other geatlemen are employed in the same pleasant occupa. 
tion which Wiikie describes as hie when an R.A. and Hanging-Commitice 
man in May, 1813. He thus writes to his sister :-— 


* You would hear that I had been appointed to arrange the pictures this 
year at the Exhibition. I have been employed about it, with other two academ- 
icans, for a month, and have now completed it entirely I found it @ very #e- 
vere labour for me at first, but it alterwards became very agreeable, and has 
improved my health amazingly I went every morning by the stage, and re- 
tureed in the evening. As the council always dined together, and had every 
other fefreshment at the expense of the academy, you may believe we lived 
well Gnd foond great entertainment in our labours. We had many a squabble, 
as you ina¥ suppose, during ive ar MOE WHE WU bere the hoot 
places ; but as no one was admitted, this was all confined to ourselves ; and 
although we had the interests of all the members to balance, and take care of, 
as well as those of our own particular friends, and those of the many poor 
fellows who had no friends, we have adjusted them all so well that there is not 
a single complaint, The first persons we thought of were our own three 
selves, as you may suppose ; and, acting on this principle, my picture of Blind- 
man's Bull was eecordingly placed in the principal centre in the great room. 
After attending to the more weighty claims, the pictures of my friends Jaek- 
son, Robertson, and others, were put in excellent places, and not only is the 
arragement liked as an agreeable combination of shape and colours, but every 
body seems t0 think it has been maneged with the greatest jadgment and im- 
partiality. On Friday a great number of ladies and gentlemen were admitted 
by tickets to the private view, and on Saturday we had our great dinner, which, 
for the splendour of our company, was yerhaps the greatest we everhed. As 
a member of the council I was slecell in & principal situation of the room, 
and Mr. Raeburn as ene of the body, and as my particular friend, was placed 
close by me. On my other hand were the crown lawyers and some members 
of parliament. One circumstance which has made both of these days particu- 
larly gratifying to me is, that my pieture forthe Prince Regent has given the 
most aniemnal satisfaction. Every body seems to like it, and many think it is 
the best Ihave painted. I have been told that the Prince Regent, who saw it 
befure it went to the Exhibition, was aleo very much pleased witht. All this 
is the more delighful to me, asthe length of time I was in a wae a 
subject of very great uneasiness Ww. 

“ The next letter is a continuation of the picture :-— 


“To Miss Wilkie. 
29 Phillimore Place, 17th May, 1814. 
My dear sister,—I have got all the bustle of hanging the pictures over, and 
have been since that time only employed in dinners and parties. I was at a 
very grand dinner about a week ago, which was called the Commemoration- 
dinner of the late Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was given by the governors of the 
British Institution at the opening of the Exhibition of Sir Joshua's pictures. I 
was asked, as one of the Royal Academy; and, besides a great number of the 
nobility present, we were honoured with the company of the Prince Kegent.— 
When we were in the Exbibition-room before the dinner began, his royal high 
ness, much to my surprise, came up and spoke to me. He told me he was 
lighted with the picture I had painted for him, and wished me to paint, at m 
leisure, a companion-picture of the same size. I of course bowed, and said 
was highly sensible of the honour. The Marquis of Stafford, who was with bim, 
then eaid that | had promised to paint bim a picture for several years, but had 
never done it, and he was afraid he should never get a picture from me , when 
his royal highness said, by way of apology, that his lordship should consider I 
had been very long ill; and added, turning to me, that he would be ray gee 
to have another picture from me after | had satisfied the Marquis of Stafford. 





people who are willing and able to give high prices are sufficiently numerous 


I have seen so many instances of young men overrating the patronage of the 
public, and in consequence remaining surrounded in more advanced life by | 
their own works, that possessing and feeling the regard | do for you, I could 
not refrain from this hint, and on this ground I know you will excuse me I 





*Ata later period, 1809, Wilkie met with such another patron in Mr. Hope—thus | 
related * There were others who were reckoned the friends of British art, who | 
ke Lord Mulgrave. Some indeed could not but hnow that the 
pictures which had brought fame to Wilkie had not brought wealth ; that they were 
laboriously wrought out, were anything but produced tn haste, and had cost him 
much ip models andia colours. To enable him to keep up oe these brilliant j 
works, he liad calied to his aid portrait-painting, and had executed a few single heads | 
and groups—sech as Dr. Campbell, the Marchioness of Lansdowne, and the family | 
group of the Neaves. The perverse Barry chose to hanger and thirst In the great 
cause of epic art; and Thomas Hope seemed desirous of starving a far finer genius } 
by driving him to the hitherto barren regions of the domestic drama, where Hogarth 
Would have perished had not his right hand been skilfal with the graver as well asthe 
peneil. * Mr. Seguier called,’ says “ilkie, ‘to deliver a message fom Mr. Thomas 
Hope, which was, that he wished to withdraw the commis«ion for a picture which he 
had formerly given to me. No reasons were assigned for this, but Seguier suspected that 
Hope hed felt hurt by hearing that I was engaged upon portraits. If this be his true 
reason, | certainly feel less regret than if it had arisen from any other fault; for I 
think very Little consideration might have shown him that I could not have begun to 
mt po: traits voluntarily Indeed my principe: otyect in undertaking (hem was to 

P enabled, with the money they brought, to do justice to my other works ; for | might 
surely do myself much less mischief by painting bam a a for money than my other 
subjects.’ How reconciied his treatment of Wilkie to his own sense of honour 
—for he was a high-minded gentienan—no one has told us.” 

High-minded gentlemen, we fear, have their whuna, and wealthy gentlemen their 
fancies, which do not prevent their occaconally Committing acts of gross injustice ; 
we could tell many stories paralle! to this, but nobody in England ever thinks of 
blaming the pride of riches. — Ed. L, G. 





You may believe it is very gratifying to me to find the prince so much pleased 
with the picture; I have also the ag “Ie to find that the public are #0 too. 
It attracts very great attention in the Exalibition, and is fully as much liked as 
any I ever painted.” 

George lV. was an illustrious patron of art and literature ; and the mannerin 
which he conferred his royal favours rendered them tenfold more welcome to 
every noble mind. To this we will append Wilkie's observations on Rubens, 
David, &c., during a trip to Paris with his friend Haydon, (1814.) 

Rubens.—~** Went to the Pallais de Luxembourg to see the gallery of Rabens. 
On entering, | was not at first struck with the look of the pictures, but after 
comparing them with what I had seen before, they grew upon me amazingly ; 
and before I left the room I could not help being convinced that, with all his 
faults, Rubens is one of the greatest painters that ever existed.” 

David, and the French school.—* From M. Gérard’s we went to see the pic- 
tures of M. David. After some difficnity, we found his painting-room in the 
Sorbonne. which was neither more nor less than an old chorch, We saw the 
picture of Bonaparte declared Emperor, and of the Coronation of Josephine ; 
beth of which were painted on a very large seale and full of portraits. Of the 
two, the Coronation was the best ; but even this was nothing more than an 
imitation of Ruben’s Coronation of Mary de Medicis. There was another pic- 
ture of M. David's that I was inclined to examine, from what I bad heard of # 
before, and this was the Sabine Women separating the Combatants before the 
Wails of Rome. Some parts of this pietore, particularly the hands, and some 

of the figures and the horses, were well drawn; but the composition 
seemed confused, and without an object to arrest the attention, while the story, 
whether well adspted for « picture or not, lost ite interest entirely from its nog 
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Cgc Albion. 





being well told. There was only on 


May 13, 


¢ fore I thought well conceived, and that unquestionably of high authority until its recent overthrow by the following | evidence to support the plea of justification, there could be no objection pea 


was a female elevating herself with her child upon a fragment of architecture | solemn decision of the Privy Council, which we publish at fall length, as taken | to the finding of the jary, and a motion for a new trial in the Common Pleas had 


to arrest the atteotion of the warriors. ‘The whole of David's pictures, howe- 
ver, seemed badly coloured ; and, indeed, wh 
I have not been able to discover in any of the French artists 
for this facinating quality. In the absence of this, too, Id : 
have many of those requisites that have been found necessary to the reputation 
of other great artists. ‘Their compositions are without taste, thelr expressions 
often without dignity, and theatrical; and if any one were © except thei power 
of drawing the oases, I do not know what would be left to recommend them 
This last accomplishment, however, it must be confessed, they possess in a 
very considerable degree ; and though their figures are stiff, and without mo- | 


down by the short-hand reporter. 


“In rue Parvy Councie, 
Appeal from the Court of First Instance of Civil Jurisdiction in the Island of | 
Trinidad, | 
Between the Right Honourable Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, Bart , Appellant, 
and Thomas Bigge and Edmond Waller Rundell, Respondents.” 
At the sittings of the court, in December, 1841, after Sir William Follet, 


We omit the jodgment at Trinidad, and also | been refused, whether made against the verdict or against the judge's directi 

atever their merit may cousist im, | the arguments of counsel at the hearing before the jodicial committee of the | does not distinctly appear. Nor, indeed, is it q ; oe 
the slightest relish | Privy Council, because these are fully recapitulated in the elaborate judgment | what way the governor's counsel really meant 

o not see that they | of the court above. 


uite clear from the report, in 
to shape their case—and this, 
though three elaborate arguments had been held, is observed upon by the court 


im giving the judgment. ‘This much, however, is quite certain, that the decision 
is not against the liability of Governor Mostyn to be sued in the island during 
his government, even for acts of state done by him, much less for a private 
debt, contracted in his individual capacity, before his government commenced 
It is only a decision that he was liable to be sued in England for personal 
wrongs done by him while Governor ef Minorca. Nor does the decision thus 


tion, they are frequently true to nature, and always distinct and well under. Solicitor General, and Mr. Burge, had been heard for the appellant, and Mr. | gtven rest upon any doctrine denying his | ability to be sued in the islend. 


stood.” 

Flemish painters. —"* Went to the Louvre ; studied particularly the pictores 
of the Flemish school, among which | was especially struck with 
tade and Terburg, the latter of whom has risen greatly in my estimation from | 
what | have seen here. He possessed a most perfect style of colouring, and 
represents bis objects with a manner of handling the most beautiful and the 
least artificial of any Leversaw. I observed to day that a number of pictures, | 
which did not strike at first, began to gain upon meexceedingly. ‘Ihe Ostades | 
and the Rembrandts improve greatly —the Tenierses, and others in that style, 
rather lose. ‘The picture of the Marriage at Cana, which struck me so muc h 
at first, now begins to look common, and docs not bear to be dwelt upon like 
the other pictures painted with more care and thinking 


But our space now warns us to conclude, and we can only add a few inter- 
esting facts relating to the artist and his more immediate concerns 
On the death of bis father, he induced his mother, and his affectionate sister, 


so long the cherished companion of his hearth, to settle with him in London : 
to receive whom he took a house in Phillimore Place, Kensington,—waere 
hospitality without parade, social pleasure elevated by intellectual c miverse, 
arid, above all, the frank and honest, original and instructive, character of f 
host, gave an indescribable zest to its enjoyments ; and thither he desired th 
to bring such farce as are enumerated below: wor 
“] wish every thing of the smaller articles to be brought that looks like a 
curiosity. The pictures, such as the two I got premiums for, may be taken off 
the frames, and rolled uptogether; any thing else that seems curious you may 
bring, but the old drawings | made at Graham's Academy Freally think it might 
be as well to burn. The drawing of Cleghorn is not worth sending to his fa- | 
mily, so I beg you will not. My father's manuscripts you may bring with you 
and any old china you may have would certainly be of use. ‘The old lay figure 
I would rather like to bring. * ® * In August, the painter had the piea- 
sure of receiving bis mother and sister in London, and of seating them at bis 
own fireside in Phillimore Place. I have heard the former desermbe the pangs 
which she endured at heart when she parted with the manse of Cults, and bade 
farewell to Stratheden and the little village of Pitlessie. She was not insene: 
ble to the charms of London, and the elegance of its society ; but she long sigh- 
ed for the hills of Fife, with the sight, and, as she said, the sound of its living 
waters. As for the artist himself, with his mother, and sister, and brother at 
his side, and much of the furniture from the manse around him, he could ima- 
gine himself, as he said, in Stratheden again, ull he looked out at the window | 
and missed the blae Lomonds. He added, that if he were desired to name the | 
happiest hour of his life, it was when he first saw his honoured mother and | 
much-loved sister sitting beside him while he was painiing : the subject, too — | 
the Bagpiper—was one which had been present to his mind from boyhood, and 
he now proceeded to embody it im his best colours "’ 
Anecdote of the “ Letter of Introduction,” painted for Mr. 8. Dobree, ‘‘ which 
originated in the reception which the artist himself experienced, it is said, from | 
one of the small wits about town, Caleb Whiteford by name, discoverer of * the | 
cross-readings’ in newspapers, and who set up for a judge in art as well as lite- 
rature. Some one desirous to do a good turn to David, when he came first to 
town, gave him a note to Caleb, who, struck with his very youthful look, in- 
quired how old he was. ‘ Really now,’ said the artist, with the hesi‘ation he | 
1 
| 
| 


bestowed on most questions. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed Caleb; ‘introduce a man to 
me who knows not how old he is!’ and regarded him with that dubious look 
which is the chief charm of the picture. This was in his mind when he formed 
the resolution to paict the subject; and Celeb and his well-arranged bookcase, 
little folding desk, bundles of papers regularly labelled, sword suspended from | 
a nail in the wall to mark his genile descent, for he was a Whiteford of | 
that ilk; and a china jar to mark the man of verti on the floor,—sat, I may | 
say, for his portrait.”’ 

On the Catacombs, when in Paris, he makes the following odd reflection : 
“ There are a vast quantity of bones in this place, but the catacombs had not 


|jadgment. They afterwards gave judgment, by which they ordered payment, 


'*The governor,’ (said Lord Chief Justice Delyrey, in Fabrigas v. Mostyn, 


| allow it, and considered him as only an officer with a limited authority. Their 


Campbell, and the right honourable Mr. Justice Erskine, it then pronounced 
its judgment, by Lord Brougham, as follows :— 
This is an appeal from the decision of the Court of First Instance of Civil 
Jurisdiction in the Island of Trinidad, in which a petition was filed on the 24th 
of July, 1837, by Messrs. Thomas Bigge and Edmond Waller Rundell, the 
surviving partners of Philip Rundell and John Bridge, of the city of London, 
ewellers, towhom the appellant, Sir George Fitzgerald Hill, lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Trinidad, had executed a bond on the 10th of November, 1825, about 
twelve years previous, for the sum of £825 13s. Od. sterling. The petition 
prayed a citation against the appellant, to answer the premises, which citation 





| was accordingly issued, was duly served, and the appellant was summoned to 


answer the petition so filed against him. He did appear, under protest, and 
filed a plea, setting forth that he was, at the time of the petition being filed, 
and at the date of the plea, lieutenant-governor of the said island and its 
dependencies, and as such lieutenant-governor he was not liable to be sued in 
the said Court, nor bound to appear to any process issuing therefrom, nor to 
answer to any action instituted therein ; and according to the proceedings in 
that Court, the issae was joined upon the plea, which leaves the whole ques- 


tion for the Court, and the Court having heard the parties, postponed their 
1 


by the defendant, of the sum, together with interest, amounting to the sum of 
£1578 93. 7d. currency. From this judgment of that Court, the present appeal 
is brought ; and the question raised in this case is, whether an action will lie 
against the governor of a colony (Trinidad here,) in the Courts of that colony, 
while he is such governor, for a cause of action wholly unconnected with his 
official capacity, and accruing out of the colony before his government com- 
menced ; and this question appears to be one, whatever may be its importance, 
4 great difficulty. It may safely be affirmed, that they who maintain the 
exemption of any person from the law by which all the king’s subjects are 
bound, or, what is the same thing, from the jurisdiction of the Courts which 
administer that law to all besides, are bound to show some reason or authority 
leaving no doubt upon the pvint. The reference to analogies, or the supposi- 
tion of inconvenient consequences, must be moch more pregnant than any that 
can be urged in this case, to support, or even to countenance such a claim. 
If it be said, that the governor of a colony is quasi sovereign, the answer is, 
that he does not even represent the sovereign, generally having only the func- 
tions delegated to him by the terms of his commission, and being only the 
officer to execute the specific powers with which that commission clothes him 


when that case was before the Common Pleas, which afterwards came by error 
into the King’s Bench,) ‘ is the king’s servant, his commission is from him, and | 
he is to execute the powers he is invested with under that commission, which 

is to execute the laws of Minorca, under such regulations as the king shal! make 
in council.’ It is proper to observe, that this was the case of a governor of a 
province formerly and since belonging to the crown of Spain, as Trinidad | 
formerly did ; and that one of the arguments for the defendant had put his | 
claim upon the highest ground, namely, that he was by the Spanish law and 

constitution, absolute within a district at least of his government, having | 
supreme power vested in him, ‘and being only accountable to God.’ Again, 
this Court, in Cameron v. Ky and others, in 1835, when a claim to represent 
the sovereign, and hold the royal power by delegation, was set up, refused to 


lordships in deciding that case, referred to the dictum of Sir William Scott, in 
the case of the Rolla (3d Robinson,) that a naval commander may be reasonably 
supposed to carry with him such a portion of sovereign authority as shall be 


necessary to provide forthe exigencies of hiscommand. But they said, that 


this observation is plainly applicable only to the case of a commander carrying 
on war in a remote quarter, and the authority necessarily incident to that situa- 


the interest that I expected, and that arose principally from not having the } tion, and can have no application to the case of a colonial governor. Nor must 


means af knee to sohors the bunca belung od.” 
visit to Holland, and another to the Seottish Highlands, including a rest 


with Scott at Abbotsford, and a look in upon the Ettrick Shepherd (1817,) | the sovereign himself being liable to be sued, though in a particular manner ; and 


must be dismissed with one brief notice, as told by Laidlaw, his guide, on 
the oceasion :— 

“ The cottage (says Laidlaw) which Hogg at that time inhabited had been 
the Aut and hen of the former tenant, and he dwelt in the kitchen; for it 
was the preferable part ; bot the kitchen was large and roomy, and better 
lighted than such abodes used to be then, and was moreover wonderfully 
clean. The kettle was hanging over a cheerful peat-fire, and soon began to 
simmer; and James, then a bachelor, despatched a shepherdess to borrow some 
loaf-bread, to which she added some kneaded cake. I felt pleased at the com- 
fort the poet, as he was commonly called, had around him ; and having several 
times accompanied Wilkie among the cottages of Gattonside and Darnick in 
search of the picturesque, | began to point out what I thought might amuse 
him while Hogg busied himself preparing breakfast. The poet on this began 
to look and listen ; I had not introduced Wilkie as an artist ; and it is probable 
he-had taken him, as he did a great poet, for a horse-couper: he, however, 
turned suddenly to me, exclaiming ‘ Laidlaw! this is no’ the great Mr. Wil- 
kie?’ ‘It's just the arene Mr. Wilkie, Hogg,’ I replied. ‘Mr. Wilkie,’ 
exclaimed the shepherd, seizing him by the hand, ‘I cannot tell how proud 
Tam to see you in my house, and how glad I am to see you are so young a 
man.’ ” 





ON THE LIABILITY OF OUR COLONIAL GOVERNORS 
TO ACTIONS AT LAW, 
IN THE COURTS OF THR COLONIES UNDER THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


It will be of great use to the public, both of Great Britain and her colonies, 
to be made acquainted with the present state of the law on the above importent 
subject ; for we feel assured that great misapprehension has existed on it, and 
has been the cause of considerable pecuniary loss to many, while it has fre- 
quently reflected no little discredit on parties erroneously imagined to have 
been screened from the enforcement of payment of their just debts, and also on 
the ministers of government supposed to have been careless or incautious 
enough to recommend to the sovereign, appointments, the glaring impropriety 
of which, the slightest scrutiny into the character and fitness of the parties 
applicant, would have shown. Our possessions abroad are no longer refugia 
peceatorum, and if their satisfactory advancement is to be expected, the autho- 
rities Appointed to their superintendence and direction, should not be raw, 
inexperienced youths, ruined spendthrifts or superannuated political intriguers, 
but gentlemen of rank and talent, and at the same time of unquestionable inte- 
grity ; men independent both in their moral bearing and pecuniary circum- 
stances, and therefore not likely to be liable to be swayed in the correct exer- 
cise of their important duties, 

All our readers may perhaps not be aware that in most of our colonies the 
governor presides as the chief judicial authority—as chancellor! He sits as 
the corrector of the imperfections of the common.law, and as the searcher into 
men’s minds for their motives and actions. He is the arbiter of what is honest, 
and what dishonest, and the measurer and dispenser of pure and equitable 
justice. He is the judicial alembic, as it were, for distilling the spirit and 


essence of fact and law, separating it from the worthless, corrupting, contami- | 
nating refuse. For the righteous accomplishment of this, he must have a pure | 
mind and clean hands. But, what if he himself be foul and contaminated in | 


character! How are his duties to be carried out if he be impuret Why, 
such a functionary—and such judges there have been too—would be a mockery 


of the judgment-seat ; before such a judge a delinquent might, very naturally, | 


attempt to justify his own misdeeds, by casting at the bench its own delin- 
quencies, And start not reader, for such exhibitions have occurred ; we our- 
selve, we the writer of this, once witnessed a little delicate mutual recrimina. 
tory chiding of the sort which we have hinted at. In one of our warm settle- 
ments, on the judge running a party rather hard for the non-payment by hun of 
a small sum, he was audacious enough dictatorially to tell his Honour, at the 
top of his longs, which were none m the weakest, that if his Honour would 
discharge the trifle which he himself owed him, no more would be heard of the 
matter ! d 

It has hitherto been the general and received opinion in the colonies, that a 
governor, or a person administering the functions of g@vernor of a colony, is 


not liable to be sued in any of the courts of that colony, during the vated he 


Continues to administer its government. This was the opinion of 
field, expressed without any doubt in the case of Fabrigas y. ta — 





we forget, in reference tu the position of the supreme power in the state, that by 
our law and constitution, it resides not in the sovereign, but in the parliament, 


if his liability to suit were as much restricted as some have occasionally main- 
| tained, it would still be greater than the appellant's argument supposes the lia- 
| bility of a governor to be. —The consequences imagined to follow from holding 
| the governors liable to actions like their fellow-subjects, are mcorrectly stated ; 
and if true, would not decide the question. First, they are incorrectly stated, for 
it by no means follows that because an action may be maintained and judgment 
recovered, therefore the same process must issue against the governor as against 
another person pending his government. His being liable to be taken in 
execution is not the necessary consequence of his being liable to have a judg- 
ment against him. There were anciently more instances than happily now 
remain, of persons privileged from legal process—but there are stil some 
such exceptions, as privilege of peerage, and of parliament, and of persons in 
attendance upon the sovereign, and upon courts of jnstice. None of those 
privileges protect from suits; all more or less protect from personal arrest in 
execution on judgment recovered by suit. Indeed, the old and we may now 
say obsolete writ of protection which the king granted to his servants and 





debtors, purported to be a protection from all pleas and suits—yet the courts 

held that no one should thereby be delayed in his action, but only that exe- | 
cution should be stayed after judgment (Coke, James, 419.) It may be ob- | 
served, in passing, that those protections were a provision made by the old 

law for the security of persons in the foreign service of the crown, as com- | 
manders of armies, ambassadors, and, doubtless, governors of the continential 
dominions also (Coke Littleton, 130.) It therefore is not at all necessary, that 

in holding a governor liable to be sued, we should hold his person liable to 

arrest while on service, that is, while resident in his government. It is not 

even necessary that we should meet the suggestion of his goods in all circum. | 
stances being liable to be taken in execution, though that is subject to a dif. | 
ferent consideration.—Next, suppose all these alleged consequences had been 

accurately stated, they would not necessarily decide the question. Many cases | 
might be put, of as great inconvenience, and even of as great violence done to 

public feeling, and as great mischief to the public service, by the execution of | 
legal process, as in any of the cases that have been put; yet in none of those | 
instances can it fora moment be pretended that the law is not to take its | 
course. The inconvenience which would result from a general officer or an | 
ambassador being taken in execution on the eve of his departure to serve 

abroad, or the mischiefs that would ensue to the administration of justice from | 
a judge being taken in execution almost at any time, are quite undeniable ; but | 
equally certain it is, that these inconveniences offer no arguments whatever | 
against the unquestionable liability of all those high functionaries to undergo, | 
like the rest of the king's subjects, the process of the law. Indeed, it is mani- | 
fest, that if these alleged consequences prove anything, they prove too much— | 
they go to set up an exemption from suit in the courts of this country during | 
the continuance of the governor's functions: for nothing that happens to him | 
within the limits of his own government could be much more injurious to his | 
authority, than his being outlawed in the courts, or having judgments against | 
him there, supposing he prevented the outlawry by appearing to the actions. 

Then, is there any authority of decided cases for the position in question! It | 
is unnecessary so say anything of Napper Tandy v. Lord Westmorland, be- | 
cause the question there arose upon an act of the lord-lieutenant, in his ca- | 
pacity of governor ; and because there would be no safety in relying wpon the 
report of the case. It ascribes dicta to the court which there is every reason | 
to suppose must be inaccurately reported, dicta in some of which it is impos- | 
sible to coneur.—The case of Fabrigas *. Mostyn, when it came by error into | 
| the King's Bench, furnishes the only thing like an authority for the contention 

of those who seek to impeach the judgment under review ; and it is not pre- 
tended that the decision is upon the point now in question. An action of tres- | 
pass and false imprisonment having been brought against the Governor of | 
| Minorca, he pleaded first the general issue, and then a justification, that he | 
| had, as governor, and in the discharge of his duty, imprisoned and removed 

| the plaintiff, to prevent and put down a riot and meeting in which he was en. | 
| gaged. To this special plea there was a replication de injurid, and both issues | 
were found for the plaintiff; whereupon the defendant having tendered a bill of | 
exceptions, on the ground that the learned judge who tried the case ought to | 
have directed the jury to find for the defendant because he had acted as Gov- 

ernor of Minorca, and was not liable to be sued in the courts of England for acte 

done in Minorca—a writ of error was brought in the King's Bench, and the | 
court gave judgment for the defendant in error, (the plaintiff below,) holding it 
to be quite clear that the action will lie, and that the learned adge did nght 
im not directing the jury as required by the defendant. There Codes been no 











| Erle and Mr. Merrivale for the respondents, the court took time to consider, | There is no doubt a dictum of Lord Mansfield in giving the judgment that 
| and having met again on the 18th of December, 1841, and there being present *the Governor is in the nature of a Viceroy, and that, therefore, locally, during 
thowe of Os-| the Lord President of the Council the nght honourable Lords Brougham and his government, no civil or criminal action will lie against him ;* and the reason, 


and the only reason, given for this position is because, upon process, he would 

» subject to imprisonment. With the most profound respect for the authority 
of that illustrious judge, it must be observed that, as has been shown, the gov- 
ernor being liable to process during his government, would not of any necessity 
follow from his being liable to action; and that the same argument might be 
used to show that action lies not against persons enjoying undoubted freedom 
from arrest by reason of privilege. But the decision in the case does not 
rest on this dictum. On the contrary, Lord Mansfield goes on to say that 
another reason, of a different kind, * would alone be decisive ;’ and, indeed, 
the dictum itself is introduced as if the question had arisen upon a plea 


* . . i 
in abatement to the jurisdiction ; whereas it arose not on the pleadings at all, 


| a8 his lordship more than once remarked. Nothing can be more clear than that 


action, being of a transitory nature, its being maintainable in Minorca would 
have prevented it from lying in England also. [t ts @ possibility that the ex- 
pressions used may have been somewhat altered in the report. It certain! 

represents Lord Mansfield (Cowper, 174) to have treated the manner in whiek 
the Privy Council deals with colonial law, as a similar case to that of courts 
having to examine questions of foreign law, which is proved as matter of 
fact. But supposing the report is quite accurate in all respects, the decision 


| im no way supports the contention of the appell.nt. A case was decided 


in parliament at the end of Charles the Second’s reign, Dutton r. Howel!, which 
Governor Mostyn’s counsel relied much upon, and in which the judgment of all 
the judges (for it had been brought from the Exchequer Chamber of King’s 
Bench) was reversed, and a governor held not liable to be sued in England for 
imprisoning a person guilty of official delinquency under his government. It is 


| quite cleay that this case afforded no precedent for Governor Mostyn’s, much jess 


for the defence to the present action. It went on the ground of the governor and 
his council having acted judiciously, and though the counsel for the plaintiff in 
error before the House of Lords urged, among other things, that Governors of 
Scotland and Ireland could not be sued, so did they also contend that it would 
be equally dangerous to sue Privy Councillors, (Shower’s Parliamentary Cases, 
27 ;) a position probably as much disregarded by the House of Lords, who re- 
versed the judgment, as it certainly had been, with the other arguments of the 
same caste, by the judges of the then courts who had pronounced it. It is un- 
necessary to say anything respecting the statutary provision of llth and 12th 
Wn. 3d, which in one view makes rather more against the appellant than it 
makes for him in another ; or anything respecting the alleged judicial powers 
of the Governor of ‘Trinidad, as he appears not to stand in the situation which 
has been supposed. It cannot be alleged that the process runs in his name, 
and even if he were (which he is not) the Court of Error, that would not decide 
that he cannot be sued. The judges of Courts in this country, which have the 
most unquestionable jurisdiction in certain actions, are themselves liable to be 
sued in such courts, and cases might easily be figured in which great difficulty 
would arise how to try suits brought against them, in consequence of their 
official position; but the possibility of such difficulties, whatever legislative 
enactments it might give rise to upon its nearer approach, can never surely be 
urged as a reason for denying what all men know to be the law—namely, that 
those parties are liable to be sued. The judgment appealed from must there- 
fore be affirmed, and their lordships see no reason for varying from the general 
rele. It must therefore be affirmed with costs. 
‘* Judgment affirmed with costs.” 





NAPOLEON’S DEFEAT ON THE DANUBE LN 1809. 
BATTLE OF ASPERN. 

Such was the famous battle of Aspern, the most glorious if the Austrian 
annals—for ever memorable in the annals of military fame. It was the first 
great action in which Napoleon had been defeated ; for at Eylau, though, as 
the event ultimately proved, he had been worsted, yet, in the first instance, he 
remained master of the field of battle. The loss on both sides was enormous ; 
but that of the French was much greater than that of their opponents, owing 
to their decided inferiority in numbers, and especially artillery, on the first day, 
and the tremendous effect of the concentric fire of three hundred pieces of 
cannon on the second, upon the dense columns of attack, whom the narrow ex- 
tent of the ground, the awful cannonade, and obstinate resistance of the Im- 
perial squares, prevented from deploying into line. Eighty-seven superior 
officers and four thousand two hundred privates were killed, besides sixteen 
thousand three hundred wounded on the side of the Imperialists; a loss which, 
how great soever, the Archduke, with true German honesty, had the mag- 
nanimity at once to admit in his official account of the battle. The French lost 
above thirty thousand men, of whom seven thousand were buried by the 
Austrians on the field ; a few guns and some hundred prisoners were taken on 
both sides: five thousand wounded fell into the hands of the Imperialists. For 
several days after the battle, the Austrians were constantly occupied in bury- 
ing the dead ; innumerable corpses were found in the smaller channels of the 
Danube ; the waters even of that mighty stream were for some days poisoned 
by the multitude of slain which encumbered its banks, and a pestilential air 
was wafted down the theatre of death. 

Driven back with all his army in an island in the Danube, after sustaining this 
frightful loss, the French Emperor, at ten at night, hastily called a council of 
war on the margin of the river. Seated under a tree which overhung the 
stream, Napoieon beheld the great bridge in the central channel entirely swept 
away, and the lesser one of pontoons to the intermediate island of Reduit also 
inruins. Retreat to the southern bank from the island of Lobau was evidently 
impossible ; for the Danube, which had risen fourteen feet during the three 
preceding days, from the melting of the snow in the Alps of Tyrol, was rolling 
impetuously in a raging flood, which had carried down every boat in the main 
channel, overflowed the whole low grounds in the island, and rendered even the 
narrow branch which separated them from the Marchfield, usually only a few 
feet deep, a rapid and dangerous torrent. Never was an army assembled 
under more disastrous circumstances than the French on that memorable night. 
To the deep roar of artillery, the shouts of the combatants, and the incessant 
clang of musketry, had succeeded a silence yet more awful, interrupted only by 
the challenges of the sentinels, as they paced their malancholy rounds, or 
the groans of the wounded, who, without covering or shelter, of any kind, 
lay scattered on the humid surface. Above twenty thousand brave men were 
there, weltering in their blood, or murmuring in their last moments a prayer 
for their mother, their children, their country. Gloom had seized on every 
mind, despair had penetrated the bravest hearts. It was universally known 
that the artillery ammunition was exhasted, and the communication with the 
southern bank cut off, and it was difficult to see how an attack from the enemy 
on the succeeding day, could be resisted with any prospect of success. Nearly 
half the combatants had fallen ; every one, even though unhurt himself, had 
to deplore the death of a friend, a comrade, a benefactor. Provisions there 
were none in the island; succour for the wounded, burial for the dead, were 
alike beyond the strength of the wearied survivors. A few were stil buoy- 
ant with hope : and, protesting they had not been defeated vociferously de- 
manded a renewal of the combat on the morrow ; but the great majority, 
in gloomy silence, mused upon their fate, and not a few only murmured 
against the chief, whose imprudence and obstinacy had brought them into 
a situation where victory was hopeless and retreat impossible. 

The influence of these gloomy feelings strongly appeared in the opinions 
of the chiefs who foresee Napoleon at his council of war on the banks of 
the island of Lobau. The bravest marshals of the army, Masséna, Davoust, 
Berthier, Oudinot, were there ; but they unanimously and strongly expressed 
the opinion that it was necessary to retire entirely to the right bank of the 
river. Napolen heard them all, and then observed: ‘ But, gentleman, when 
you advise me to withdraw across the river, it is the same thing as de 
siring me to retreat to Strasburg. We can no longer cross but in boats, 
and that is to say, it is nearly impracticable, and could not be effected with- 
out abandoning the wounded, the artillery, the horses, which would entirely 
disorganise the army. Shall we abandon the wounded! Shall twenty thousand 
brave men add to the trophies of the enemy! Shall we thus openly proclaim, 
in the face of Europe, that we have been vanquished! If we repass the 
Danube, the enemy will instantly do the same, and then we shall never find 
rest till we are under the cannon of Strasburg. Is it on the Traun, the Inn, or 
the Lech, that we can make a stand’ No; we shall speedily be driven behind 
the Rhine, and all the allies whom victory has given us, will at once pass over 
to the enemy. Shall we add to the losses of these two days that of the 
men who are now dispersed among the woods of these islands! If I retire 
to Vienna, the Archduke will pass the Danube at Lintz, and I shall be under 
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ity of marching to ! 
peg cure Prd one half of whom, if I remain here, will rejoin “yp phens 
ards ina month. Ina few days Eugene will descend from the Alps of Styria; 
the half of Lefebvre’s corps will be disposable from the Tyrol; and even if 
the enemy, by passing at Lintz, should menace our existing retreat, we will 
have a clear route open into Italy, where, with etght corps assembled, we shall 
speedily regain our ascendency. We must therefore remain at age ; you, 
Massena, will complete what you have so gloriously begun; you can alone re 
strain the Archduke, and prevent his advancing, during the few days which 
are necessary to re-establish our communications — ; 
The marshals, struck by the justice as well as fortitude of these remarks, 
all assented to the Emperor's opinions; and it was resolved to defend the 
isle of Lobau to the last extremitv. The whole engineers and sappers in the 
island were immediately embarked for the right bank, and at midnight the Em- 
peror committed himself to a frail bark with Berthier end Savary, and was 
ferried across the roaring flood to Ebersdorf. He leant on Savery $ arm in 
passing from the bark to the village ; but though his mind laboured, he was 
not agitated. Exhausted by fatigue, he threw himself on some straw, and 
took a few hours’ sleep; but shortly after daybreak he was again on horseback, 
actively organizing the transmission of provisions to the troops in the island, 
and preparing the means of re-estzblishing the bridges. oad 
The conduct of Napoleon in provoking an engagement with inferior forces in 
so hazardous a situation as the Marchfield, with a single and insecure bridge in 


his rear, has been the subject of keen discussion by the French military writers; | 


and three of the most distinguished of them have undertaken its defence, and 
pleaded it with all their wonted ability. But there are some questions so pia 


that in discussing them the strength of a child is equal to that of a giant; and 


if Napoleon, Casar, and Hannibal, were to concur in justifying that extraordi 
nary step, they would fail in producing any impression upon the common sense 


of mankind. The military is not, any more than politics, at least in its leading | 


principle, an abstruse art ; whatever directs the proceedings of large masses of 
mankind must be founded on maxims obvious to every capacity. N poleon 
himself has told us that the leading object in s'rategy is, with a force inferior 
upon the whole, to be always superior at the point of attack ; and thet t 
greatest fault a commander can commit is to fight with no other retreat th 
narrow defile. His main charge against the generalship of Wellington is founded 
upon the fact of his having fought at Waterloo witha single highway traversing 
the forest of Soignies in his rear. Judging by these priaciples, which are re 
commended not less by the weight of his authority than their intrinsic Justice 
and sense, what ere we to say to the general who, though inferior by twenty 
thousand men upon the whole to his adversary, on the first day, according to 
his own account of the matter, exposed thirty-five thousand men to a hopeless 
contest with eighty thousand ; and, on the second, precipitated seventy tho 
sand, into close columns, against a semicircle of batteries containing three 
hundred guns, every shot from which fell with the certainty of destruction upon 
their crowded ranks, and that, too, when a vast river, traversed only by a tot 
tering bridge, connected the troops in advance with the reserve of the army, 
and served as the only possible retreat to either in case of disaster! It is in 


1e 
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vain that his defenders argue that eighty divisions on the field of battle, with | 


four under Davoust on the right bank, were equal to any force the Austrians 
could bring against him. Granted, provided always the communication between 


them was secure ; but what is to be said to hazarding two-thirds of the army 


on the left bank, when a narrow bridge, a mile in length, shaking under the 
~ Kyo r 7. 

flood, separated that portion from the remaining third on the other bank? Na- 

poleon has himself told us that ** ¢wrce, on the 2Ist, the bridges were carried 


away by the flood, and that the Austrian boats were already dashing against | 
At midnight the Danube rose in the most frightful manner, and 


the pontoons. 
the passage was a third time interrupted, and not restored till next n 
when the guard ard Oudinot’s corps commenced their passage.” W 
merity, then, in such circumstances, to hazard a decisive action on 
following with the whole Austrian army, and precipitate Lannes into the 
centre of their batteries, early in the moruing, before either the bulk of Da. 
voust’s corps or the reserved parks of amunition had crossed the perilous pas- 
sage ! 





Nor is this all; the result of the battle of Aspern clearly demonstrates, that | 


the method of attacking in column in a narrow field, and against a brave enemy, 
is essentially defective ; by Napoleon 
cumstances where it had obviously 


and that the prodigious loss sustained 
was owing to his persisting in it under cir 
become inexpedient. The observati 
ter on this subject are convincing and unanswerable 
was lost,” 





ns of a distinguished French military wri- 
* The battle of Ess! 


ence of our havi: 


n 

says General Rogniat, “in conseq' g attacked 

column the centre of the Austrian line. That centre skilfully gave ground 

the French columns of Lannes and Oudinot advanced, while their wings inser 
sibly approached our flanks. By means of that skilful manceuvre we 
found ourselves in the centre of a semicircle of artillery and musketry, th 

fire of which converged on our unhappy columns. Cannon-balls, musket-balls, 
shells, grape, bombs, crossed each other in every line over our heads, and fell 
on our ranks like a hail-storm. Every thing was strack or overturned, and our 
leading columns were literally destroyed: in the end we Were obliged to fall 
back and yield to that frightful tempest, till we again came abreast of Aspern 
and Essling, the bulwarks of our wings.” It was by a system of tactics pre- 
cisely similar that Hannibal crushed the Roman centre, and gained the battle 
of Canum. ‘ Cuneus Gallorum ut pulsus equavit frontem primum, deinde ni- 
tendo etiam sinum in medio dedit, Afri cirea jam cornua fecerant, irruentibusque 
incaute in medium Romanis, circumdedere alas. Mox cornua extendendo, 
clausere et ab tergo hostes."’ The military art is in its fundamental principles 
the same in all ages: and it is highly interesting to see Hannibal's triumph, 


s 


oon 


’ 
whole 


and Napoleon's defeat, arise, under the greatest possible difference of ground, | 


arms, and contending nations, from the same simple and obvious cause. 


The Austrians, indeed, had not yet attained to the incomparable discipline | 
and firmness which enabled Wellington with British troops so often to repel | 


with prodigious slaughter the French attack in column bya single line, three or 
four deep; but they did on this occasion, as well as at Wagram, successfully 
resist it by receiving the column in a checker of squares; a disposition extremely 
similar to that adopted by the British commander at Waterloo, and which the 
Archduke then adopted for the first time, after having read a few weeks before 
the chapter on the principles of war, by General Jomini, where it was strenu- 
ovsly recommended. The dreadful carnage sustained by the French troops in 
subsequent battles, especially at Albuera, Borodino, and Waterloo, were mainly 
owing to the same cause. Doubtless, the attack in column is most formidable, 
and it requires great firmness in a single line to resist a mass to which weight 
and numbers have given so much momentum ; but its success depends entirely 
on the courage of the leading and flanking files ; its concentrated ranks present 
an unerring mark for the enemy’s fire, if they will only stand to deliver it; 
confusion is apt to arise in the centre from the losses sustained or witnessed by 
men not warmed by the heat of action, and if it is exposed to a concentric dis- 


charge, or meets with opponents as resolute as itself, it becomes liable to a | 


bloody reverse. The same principle applies to breaking the line at sea: that 
system has done admirably with the French and Spaniards ; but let the British 
admirals consider well before they adopt it in combating the Russians or Ame. 
ricans. 

Jn truth, nothing can be more apparent than that, considered merely in a 
military point of view, the conduct of Napoloon, in regard to the battle of As- 
rr, was altogether inexcusable, aad that it was the peculiarity and hazard of 

is political situation which made him persist in so perilous an undertaking 
He has told us su himself; ‘‘ At Aspern, at Jena, at Austerlitz, where I have 
been accused of acting rashly, I had no uption: I was placed in the alternative 
of victory or ruin.” He felt that his situation, as head of a military republic, 
required continual excitement for its maintenance : that he must fascinate the 
minds of men by rapid and dazzling suecesses; and that the first pause in the 
career of victory was the commencement of ruin. Though in possession of the 
Anstrian capital, military resources, and the finest provinces, he still felt that 
the war must be protracted, and that to keep up his character for invincibility, 
he must cross the Danube, and finish the war by a clap of thunder. Undue 
contempt for the Austrian troops, or ignorance of the maguitude of the host 
which they had at hand, led him to hazard the engagement of the 21st, with a 
most unequal force ; and having once engaged, however imprudently, in the 
contest, he felt that he mhst at all hazards carry it on, and, despite of an army 
divided by the Danobe and a precarious retreat, fight for life or death in the 
plain of Marchfield. [t is the invariable characterisric of revolutionary power, 
whether political or military, to be perpetually exposed to this necessity, from 
the want of any lasting support in the interest and affection of the industrious 
classes of the people ; and it is in the experience of that necessity, not any 
Oblivion of the rules of the military art, that the true explanation and best 
vindication of Napoleon's conduct, both at Aspern, Moscow, and Dresden, is to 
be found. 
; The resolute stand made by the Austrians at Aspern is one of the most glorious 
instances of patriotic resistance which the history of the world exhibits. Driven 
back by an overwhelming force into the heart of the monarchy, with their 
fortresses taken, their arsenals pillaged, their armies defeated, they still con- 


tinged the contest ; boldly fronted the invader in the plenitude of his power, | 


and, with unshaken resolution, advanced, alone and unsupported, to drive the 
conqueror of Europe from the capital he had subdued. Contrary to what has 
usually been experienced in simi 
of the metropolis 
but that a brave and patriotic people 


—— " on a » - — —_ —- = = e . . — = 
meet him, and sacrificing twenty thousand more | of the very suceess which he had deemed decisive of the contest. The British | 
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the industry which they manifest is a rare jewel on the hand of genius. Tlus- 
trative Views, drawa on stone by the Vicomtesse, actually crowd the volume, 
realizing with exqu'site taste, as wel! as fidelity, the very scenes of which we 
read in the adjoining page. In short, it would be difficult for us to do justice 
to the combination of ments which the high talent of thie lady has associated, 
We can only say that the singularly elegant volume stands alone in the litera- 
ture of the day, as a brilliant assemblage of the power of prose, the grace of 
poetry, and the charm of pictorial representation. 

We give one of her interesting incidents of travel. 

** Scarcely were we installed in the chimney corner, talking over 
of the night, when t 
a loud knock, 


“ This proved 








| historian could hardly hope that similar resolution would have been displayed 
by the citizens of his own country, or that a battle of Waterloo would have been 
fought by the English after Lundon and Woolwich had fallen Into the hands of 
the enemy. Contrasting the heroic battles of A spern and Wagram, after 
Vienna had fallen, with the unbounded terror inspired at Paris, by the advance 
of the Duke of Brunswick to Valmy in 1792, a hundred and twenty miles from 
| the capital, even when the people were in the highest state of democratic ex 
| citement, it is impossible to avoid the inference, that as much in the conduct 
of a nation, under such circumstances, depends on the national institutions as 
on the stage at which they have arrived in social advancement; aud in the in- 
vincible tenacity and far-seeing sagacity of an aristocratic government is to be 
| found the only guarantee, from the days of Cannw to those of Aspern, of such 
an unshaken resolution, under calamities generally considered as utterly des 
tructive of political independence. ; 

Nor would this heroic constancy have failed in obtaining its appropriate re 
ward, if the admirable d 
the campaign 

orders by th 





the events 
he roll of carriage-wheels on the rough pare, succeeded by 
the door, announced the arrival of another visitor. 
» be no other than our friend the Count de R——, who was 
accompanying us as faras Paris, on his route to Holland. He hed remained 
behind us ; the preceeding post for lack of horses. and, contrary to our @xpec- 
tations, had now overtaken haviog weathere« ) - 
fully availed himself, like o vastins of iho tout het 1 r . on = -—T 
i . it + his horses saving a.so 
judged it advisable to make a palt by refusing to proceed, 
* Whilst the 
fresh delove 


ut 
t 
t 


> : R . us, 
rections of the Archduke Charles for the conduct of 


had been implicitly obeyed. Jt was the 
Archduke John, which dep 


disobedience of his 
the Austrians of all the results of 
| the battle of Aspern, and enabled Napoleon to extricate himself with svecess, 


e } 


iveg 





elements continued to wage war without, accompanied by a 









: of rain, the parties assembled round the fire were evidently b 
from the most perilous situation in which he had yet been placed since ascend- engaged in taking cogt on se of each other. The lady, more pb - écini por 
hing f zance « : rt he " . vecially 
ing the consular throne. Had that prince obeyed the instroctions which he] from her accent and co ion Ehad put down 1 Gen -. + 
| ee th lt ~ ah t ; tand complexion ved put down as German, eyed our new 
received from the generalissimo on the IGth May, sand marched direct from 


" , 
guest with a si gul rly auxin So soon as their 


glances met, it was discovered that they were not altogether strangers to each 


other, and a scene of recognition took place, a which pleasure and 
equally demonstrated 


Carinthia to Lintz, he would, in conjunction with Kollowrath, who was in that Ree ese A emer 
neighbourhood some days before, have formed an i nposing mess, at least sixty 
thousand strong, even on the 23d, to which Bernadotte, with his inetficient 
corps of Saxons, could have opposed no sort of resistance, 


doubt that the concentration of such a force directly 


surprise were 
Can there be a * Their conversation in German became long and animated, and from the 
’ in his rear, and on his expressions of extreme gratitude and thankfulness which from time to time fell 
principal line of communication, at the very moment when he was driven with | from the lady's lips, in addressing the Count de R me Feene tine . ! 
a defeated army into the island of Lobau, would have compelled N apoleon to | ¢9 Jearn the particulars of this y presi site Pn Mi ape ida 
retreat { that the battle of Aspern would have been the commencement of 
a series of disasters, which would speedily have brought the Imperial eagles 
| back to the Rhine Th 





expected rencontre 

“ When the lady and her son left us, which they did shortly afterwards, being 

| anxious to continue their journey, our friend gave usthe fo 
tail of his previous a quaintence with them 


; ar 


: ; lowing curious de- 
@ instantaneons effect which a similar concentration of 


| force, fr m the north and the south at Borissow, produced on Napoleon at Mos | *Madame de B——,' said our friend, ‘the lady I have so une xpectedly 

| cow, three years afterwards, affords the clearest illustration, both of the impor- | fa}ien in with, is the widow of Col. B—. one of my oldest and moat esteemed 
tar " f. . ’ n he i; ve ~} . \ . | . . 

ance of this movement, and the prodigious effects which it was fitted to have | friends. At the time to which T am alluding, Moscow was in the hands of the 


| had, if properly executed, upon the issue of the campaign. No hazard was 
| incurred by such a direction, to part of the Imperial forces ; for the Tyrol afford 
| ed a vast fortress, in which, aided by its gallaut mountaineers, the detached 


French, and sequence of the immense services rendered by her husband, 
and the severe shock his health had sustained by the disastrous campaign if 
which he had so greatly distinguished himself, she had been permitted by Gen- 


corps, though separated frow » inain forces of the 7 g ave } : , ! . 
y Corp, aan per ed fre ate aap - tee f ; e munarchy, might have long | erg} C-— itrary to the received order, to accompany the Colonel to Russia 
maintained themselves against all the eflurts of the enemy. 





:c 


ble t ’ ; highly the { : hal ; And it is ad He was unhappily killed at the battle of Smolensko, and his wife leit at a 
vie to estimate too highly the lortitude ar talent of the tilu 8 gener ‘ > at r 
fe Badr as 00 DE) 5BO. tte a ent of the iilustrious general, | miserable aul rge in one of the neighbouring villages, where she gave birth to 
who, when still reeking with the slaughter of a recent defeat, could conceive | 4 gon 
so admirable a plan for the circumvention of the enemy, and, undismayed by “ had hot , 
l the fall of tl peogty . m nlp ee me ne 4 *T had, as T before remarked, been the intimate friend of her deceased 
; the fall of the capital, see in that catastrophe ouly the lure which was to seduce | hughand, and bad been present at their marriage, celebrated with unusual <clat 
- | the invader to h Itimate ru ; , > tls Ta ; , my 
| Jnvader to dis ultimate ruin. at Berlin, about two years before. In passing through this village with the 
From the impertan 


t consequences which followed the occupation of Vienna, 
and the seizure of its immense military resources by the French, may be de 
rived one conclusion of lasting value to every independant state 


brigade of the 10th Dragoons, in a carriage, or fourgon, « ontaining the treasure 
| of the regiment, and charged at the same time with government despatches, 


Phis is the which it was necessary to deliver up within a certain time, stopped to take a 


incalculable importance of every metropolis either being adequately fortified, 


Or possessing, in its immediate vi 


secure deposit for the national archives, stores, wealth, and government, till 


the national strength can t 
sessed 


1803 a 


y@ fairly roused for their rescue. Hed Austria pos 
d 1809 would have terminated in 
of Belleville and Montmarte been 
1815 would have been attended with nothing but disaster to the 
Had Verlin been of 
disaster of Jena, would have been detained round its walls till the Rus 
advanced 


the mvaders’ ruin; had the he 


allied armies 


1, and six years of bondage saved to the Prussian monarchy. 
’ " : 
Kremlin been a citadel capable of holding out six weeks, the terrible sacrifice 


z ; 
of Moscow would not have 


inity, a citadel of approved strength, capable 
of containing twenty or thirty thousand soldiers, and o7 serving as a place of 


such a fortress, either in or near adjoiming to Vienna, the invasions of 
rhts 
strongly fortified, the invasions of 1814 and 


as great strength as Vantzic, the French armies, after the 
ian hosts 


Had the 


been required ; had Vienna not been impregnable 


| hasty refreshment at the solitary auberge, and here found the young and lovely 
wife of my unfortunate friend, with an infant of four months old, in a state of 

| the greatest misery a d destitution 
“* She entreated 


ne, with tears and prayers, to take her on to Berlin; but 
so Ipany formidable obstacles Opposed themac ives to this act of charity, meom- 
patible with the direct orders of government, that | was compelled to deny her 
request. The wounded found by the road side, the general's orders obliged 
| me to receive aad succour, but no other permission could | avail myeell of 
without th greatest risk 
** Her dist: however, at ler gth overcame all other considerations She 
threw herself on the ground before me, clasping my knees, and entreating me 


in the name of that frie ndship I had vowed to her deceased husband, te carry 


her on to her family, and not to abandon her and her little one to perish with 








p cold and hunger, as they had literally every chence of doing, amid the extreme 
| to the Mussulman arms, the monarchy would have sunk in the dust before the p ¢ y b 
lod se ve . : ann rigours of the season 
| standards of Sobieski gleamed on the Bisamburg ; had the lines of Torres Ve- sot , , 
' sf } . il & ‘ Tt was im: ble any lonwer to resist her touching entreaties, and in lees 
Cras not formed an iMpassavle barner to Mas senna, the germ of patriotic resist 1 ot = 
taal the P , , | than half jour oct 1 with her infant the place beside me in a sort of 
ance in the Peninsula, would have been extinguished in the bud ; had the walls fads : ae 
rR ig : cabriolet whi travelled, forming the front of the fourgon 
of tome not deterred the Carth genian hery irom a siege, the fortunes of the aT 
1 The sr it least four feet in depth, and from the weight of the car- 
republic would have sunk after the disaster of Canna lt is by no means neces- ag" - , , ; 
L " riage, and the oa tate of the road we proceeded, even with flour and 
sary for these important ends, that the whole metropolis should be confined by . . 
fortificat A t ' pee t at . " th it , sometimes sixt ( ve owly 
AOTLE ations, it Is @nough thal @ citacel Of great strength is a ai 0 contain ; 
; tree ——e _ . “* Her exhaust from cold and fatigue was great, after four days and nights 
tll the wariuke and civil resuurces of the kingdom. | os 7 ~ , . 1 \ 
oO! incessant trave gy, in a Vehicle exposed in ro great a degree to the inciem- 
Let no nation imagine-that the magnitude of its resources relieves it from this | encies « f the season 
, ‘ 
| necessity, or that the elfulgence of its glory will secure it from ultimate danger On the evening of the fifth day of our march, the cold was so intense, that 





additional clot 


T) 


It was afier the battle of Austerlitz that Napojeon first felt the necessity of | | procured with some difficulty some ng, in the shape of furs 
fortifving Paris; it was im five short years afterwards that the bitter consequen- | and skins, my companion having employed her own scanty supplies in Wrappin 
ces of the national vanity, which prevented his design from being carried into | up her little I then administered to her a small glass of brandy, vhiek 


eflect, was experienced by the Parisians. England now slumbers secure under] [ was in hopes might re-animate her, and, perchance, procure her a little 
the shadow of Trafalgar and Waterloo, but let not her infatuated children sup- | repose 


pose that they are forever removed from the chances of disaster, or that the| “+ Jn about half an hour, we both fell into a profound sleep, which lasted 
want of 


citadels to surround the vast arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and the! yntil the dawn of day, when I was startled by « piercing cry from my female 
Tower, will not, ere long, be bitterly felt either against foreign or domestic | companion ‘“ 
| enemies. These ideas, indeed, are not popular with the present age, with “*Her child was gone! She had let it slip from her arms whilst asleep. 
whom foresight is the least cultivated of national virtues, and in which the! To describe her ageny would be impossible. She insisted on returning imme- 
| democratic character af the legislature has tinged the government with that ately, and by every persuasive epithet which language could command, en- 
disregard of remote consequences, which is the invariable characteristic of the | treated me to accompany her 
| masses of mankind ; and, doubtless, if any minister were now to propose the | “> The risk was great, not only in quitting my post, but in the delay which 
expenditure of one or two millions on such central fortification, it would raise | must necessarily ensue from oath b step. 
such a storm as would speedily prove fata] tothe administration. It does by no | 
means, however, follow from this circumstance, that it is not a measure which 
wisdom dictates and national security enjoins ; and in despair of effecting, at 
present at least, any changé on public opinion on this particulsr, the historian 
has only to bequeath this counsel, as Bacon did his reputation, to the generation 
after the next, and mark these words, if they should live so long, for the judg- 
ment of the world at the expiration of two centuries. 


one, 


“* We were fortunately near the post, and whilst the horses were changing, 
| I returned with my unfortunate protegee. The wolves were at this time unusually 
| numerous—scouring the country, doubtless in search of the dying and the dead, 
those unfortunate victims of the ambition of Napoleon, whose bodies strewed 
| the road-side, and this idea rendered the agony of her mind stul more intense. 
| ‘* After walking upwards of two hours knee deep in snow, without trace of 
any living thing but ourselves, we discovered, at a little distance before us, 
something peeping above the snow, and hastening toward the desired object, 
| we found it was truly the lost babe, unhurt and asleep! It had providentially 
| fallen between the fore wheels of the carriage, one of which had partially 
| covered it with snow; bat so completely was it ewathed up in flannels and 
| woollen, that its cold bed had been im no way prejudicial, and the agonized 
| mother once more preased her little one to her aching bosom, where it needed 
Gifted by nature with feeling and quick perception. and owing to cultivation, | #0 wther restorative 
taste and refinement, with a quick eye for the beautiful, and graceful fluency| ‘ No sooner, however, was she assured that her child lived and was restored 
| of description, with womanly sentiment and generous ardour, we wonder not at | to her, than nature gave way under its conflicting emotions, and she sunk in- 
| the merits of this lady's work. With such a mind, and passing through scenes | animate on the snowy couch which had so lately rece'ved her infant. 
where Nature reveiled in loveliness or reposed in grandeur—where legends “* My embarraesuent and alarm were extreme. Not a living creature near 
| clung to every moss-grown stone, and lay to every flower-gemmed deli—no | me, and, consequently, without the means of procuring any assistance. 
marvel that we have a work so rich in interest as the beautiful volume before “* Taking the infant onder one arm, I at length contrived with the other to 
we. | raise and reanimate the mother, pouring a few drops of the brandy flask I car- 
Madame la Viscomtess’s own words, perhaps, will furnish the best idea of | ,i¢4 about me into her mouth, which was the only restorative I possessed. In 
her own work, though so far from commensurate with its merits. Her motto is | phi, manner, half leading, half carrying her, we arrived at the post, where she 
“No skill have I to guide the wandering sage | was again placed in the carriage, being compelled to proceed with her under all 
With acute measurement of time and place, circumstances, or leave her behind. 
But simply to record, with hasty touch, 
The flying landscape, with the thought | 
Less fleeting, which such scenes inspire.” 
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SKETCHES AND EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLING 
JOURNAL. 


BY 


MADAME LA VICOMTESSE DE SATGE ST. JEAN. 








“* As we approached Berlin, my compan’on gathered new courage, and we 
fortunately arrived there without further accident or incident. . 1 was happily 
enabled, from the king’s private purse, confided to me by the General C-——, 
whose aid-de-camp I then was, to relieve her momentary wante, until she could 
rejoin her family, and two years afterwards, to procure for her a pension from 
government. . 

+ Her son, the interesting young man who accompanied her, following the 
career of his brave but unfortunate father, is now a valiant and distinguished 
officer, and has risen step by step to the ra’ k of captain. He was wounded a 
few years since, and is now returning with his mother from the baths of the 
Pyrenees, the pride and solace of her existence.” * 


And acting on this feeling, Madame La Vicomptesse has committed the fresh 
feeling, the new thought, the vivid impulse, the newlv-received impression, 
the lay and the legend, the tradition and romance, to the keeping of her Jour- | 
| nal, from which she has now favoured the world with extracts, leaving us| 
| nothing to regret but that any should be left behind. It would be impossible 
to peruse these tasteful and truthful sketches without feeling the heart and 
| Spirits harmonized into @ tone correspondent to that which they breathe, since 
| they so powerfully impart their own inspiration. 
| ‘There is something peculiarly interesting in tracing the progress of this dis- 

tinguished lady, in the midst of her happy family, as we find glimpses of the 
localities through which she has passed, manifested by the recitals which she 
| has gathered on the spot, and by descriptions of trathful fidelity. On the line 
| of travel we find many of these scenes of changeful beauty—now at the pass 
of Esterelles; now at Venice; now at the Baths of Loéche ; now in our Eng- 
land, and now again in continental rambling: now dwelling on a tradition of 
| the old ruined ** Chatean of Falconeirie ;" now telling the touching history of 





A WEDDING IN GARRISON, 


BY THE avTnor or “ seLwyn,” “ TaLes or THE Moone,” Ax 


Lives there the man, moderately enriched with the blessings of social and 
domestic ties, who does not number among his relatives some valuable and valued 


living record of the olden me ; some white-haired specimen of age’s loveliness, 


far cases, they showed the world that the fall | prose writer, the powers of ber capabilny are yet further 
did not necessarily draw after it the submission of the empire, | the numerous, and highly artistical illustrations which enrich the volume, and 
can find their capital in the general's | which are real triumphs of art. We look with 


the Sionese Shepherdess, now changing the theme to the wild legend of the 
| “* Demon of the Valley ;” now telling the gentle tale of the ** Orphans of Sal- 
lenche ;” and in the intervening pages throwing in the sweet and gratefui effu- 
sions of her gentle muse. In truth, we know not to which of these the 
preference ought to be given—whether to the deeply interesting and touchi 
| prose, or to the sweet breathings of poetry. ‘The same warm beart and re 
taste are manifest in both ; while the diversity which they produce constitutes 


| one of the highest charms of this exquisite volume. 


Great, however, as is the talent manifested by this lady, both as poet and 
by the neh, 


on these manifestations 


quarters, and reduce the invader to the extremity of peril, in consequence | of the pamter's power conjoined te thove which we have alseady noted, while 


whose reminiscences he would willmgly enshrine in somewhat less perishable 
than tradition, and whose virtues, nay, whose very fast fading peculiarities, 
he would fain transmut to the admiration of posterity! 

Sometimes it is—and I have had « Benjamin's portion of such blessings—a 
venerable grandmother, towering in scarce dimimshed mayesty amid a seemingly 
degenerate progeny, with all the stateliness of a far loftier period, and all the 

—the only pride that surely was ever made for man or woman—of uh- 
Cemched ancestry and spotless life. Sometimes a maiden aunt, the very beau 
ideal of female purity and propriety, yet with a grace and playfulness of nature 
modern art too often stifles, with an originality of character which modern edu- 
cation smooths away, and altogether one whose like our children certainly will 
never look upon; for, however the generation may figure on the stage as 





busy and « it actors, whatever may be the ease and confidence of their 
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“ entrances,” never, never, it strikes me, will their “ exits” be dignified and 
graceful as those of the gencration who preceded them. 
Where will be, in our children’s days, the courtliness that dwelt instinctively 
in hoops and ruffles'—the wit that rose spontaneously in the vigorous bat 
untutored mind '—the originality fostered and cherished by happy ignorance of 
books and authors! The age of chivalry is past even for us: we should look 
vainly for an Amadis or a Tristrem; a8 vainly shall our descendants seck the 





finished gentleman of the old school, or courtly specimen of female dignity, | 


still to be found, though few, and fast departing, in our privieged day 

Then the old soldier—tnele Philip, for example, my thrice be loved, thrice 
honoured grand-uncle' I do not say our warriors have degenerated—God for- 
bid! The blood of Britons, like the dragon’s teeth of fable, naust ever send forth 
its new race of heroes. Our soldiers fight as well, ay, better than ever; but 
will they talk of battle with the easy energy of those who never dreamt of being 
quizzed for it! Does woman's name inspire them with a reverential softness 
—a touch of soul-felt sacredness? Is her heart now to them that proud ane 
virgin fortress which toil and perseverance could alone achieve, and wortly al 
the protracted hardships of the siege’ Alas! flirtation (odious word!) has 
banished courtship from love's dictionary: the “ humble servant” of his obsolete 
vocabulary is now the lordly sultan, wooed by rival beauties; love's strategy 
is reversed, and man, entrenched in pride, can brook to see his citadel summoned 
in vain by troops of unbloshing Amazons 

It was not so some fifty years ago, when Uncle Philip was a gay young soldier 
He loved as men loved then—in silence and submission— passionately, despair 
ingly, and unsuccessfully. He was of those (now gone) who love not twice ; 
but while one dreary blight chilled all Incipt nt buds of passion, the memory ol 
one bright though unpropitious deity canonized the sex in Philip's reverential 
bosom. He was its silent worshipper, staunch friend, and dauntless champion 
His eye, at fourscore, kindles yet, when past or present lovel 
it; and when he «peaks of woman's wrongs or sorrows, there is a tear stll 
ready to attest perennial sensibility 

It is the joy of one and all of us to make him talk of what a chequered 
has crowded into memory’s still unclouded mirror. He loves to suit his flow 
of rich time-mellowed recollections to the ear that drinks them. ‘To my bold 
and fearless boys, hie war tales are asx a battle trampet; to my soft gentle 
girls, he breathes of buried sorrows as one who would have them love “ wisely — 
not too well.” 

Last night he had a mingled auditory round the social fire. One inexperienced 
heart amid the family ffroup had recently bled from pare ntal refusal to sanction 
the “baseless fabric’ of a delusive and unworthy attachment Shame and 
regret was struggling in an ingenuous but still half-repe ntant bosom; the sym- 
pathizing circle laboured under eongenial dk pression, and Uncle Phi ip, calle d 
on for a tale of other times, glided insensibly into the very strain a sterner mor 


' f 
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alist might have sought in vain Our gay young ensign, Arthur, about to join, 
for the first time, his regiment at G——, revived the long-forgotten subject of 


the memorable siege. Exploits, alas! like modes, grow out of date; but mem 
ory’s telescope, like Herschel’s, can obliterate distance, and bring the dim and 


hazy past again in bright reality before the mind's eye The leagured rock, | 


defying Europe and ite hosts, the murderous engines of destruction foiled by 


resolute valour, the British humanity and magnanimity that crowned the whole, | 


lowed like a battle piece of Wouverman’s before us as the old man spoke; but 
it was the momentary flash of unextinguished martial fire His mood to-night 
was melancholy and moralising, and its overflowings shall be given nearly in 
his own impresssive words 


“Tt will be long, indeed,” said Uncle Philip, when his glow of gratified 


British pride subsided; “ longer than even I have lived, and that is saying a 
good deal, before any one who shared in them can forget the horrors of tle 


| He, however, cocld not brook to see her snatched so unexpectedly from him’ 
| and agreeably surprised us both by flying, as soon as the order reached him, to 
| claim her as his bride. They had not met since her sad loss; and if, in my 
| sober eyes, her beauty was enhanced both by the reality and garb of woe, it evi- 
| dently was not less so in a lover’s. Poor Ellen! I think when, with her fine 
tall fragile figure, her clear transparent skin, and floods of golden hair, set off 
by her black dress, she stood =o us, smiling love’s radiant smile through 
natare’s filial tear, 1 never saw a creature more enchanting 
Deloraine saw, by the manner of both, that, in the absence of a natural 











May 13, 
being left behind in the grain; but none appearing, we laid into 

sow at a pace that soon brought us aenale mf eA Challenger ey 
and this being his first trial pleases me much. He shows great speed, is per- 
fectly temperate, and turns well in a snaflle, which is a qualification of the 
utmost importance in a hog-hunter. I ought to have taken the first spear 
easily ; but, being a novice in the use of the weapon, I missed my Aono 

smashed my spear-head among the stones, nearly lost my seat, and was cat 
out by E—— on a much slower horse. 





parent, she had found one in me. He therefore affected to consult me in the 
dilemma to which he was reduced by the inoportune illness of the garrison chap- 
lain, and the difficulty of finding a substitute in the three days which alone inter- 
vened before the inexorable fiat of the governor would separate them, perhaps 
for ever. ‘The case was acruel one. G—— certainly did not afford another 
Englishman in regular orders, besides the one now lying delirious m the fever 
hospital; and unless the wife of Deloraine before the sailing of the fatal trans- 
| port, Ellen must, per force, accompany it to England 
| In these perplexing circumstances, Deloraine’s idea was one as likely to find 
| favour with 4 young impassioned mind as to startle and repel a more experienced 
one, G—— then abounded with Catholic priests, some of whom might pos- 
sibly be bribed or influenced to solemnise a marriage; but I greatly distrusted 
and loathed this novel-like expedient. I did not reckon every youth a Lovelace, 
or every monk a Schedoni; but I knew ‘men were deceivers ever,’ and I 
urged—tenderly, authoritatively, urged Ellen to be gone. ‘If Deloraine loves 
you as you think, my child, he will come honourably and claim you when this 
short strife is over; if otherwise, you will live to count escape a blessing 
Why, would you risk upon a q iestionable rite, the happiness and reputation 
of your future life?’ But Ellen had the instinctive doubt of her lover's constancy, 
though not the rational one of his sincerity The ‘ if’ I pla -ed before her was 
| more dreadful than a thousand certainties. To stay and marry might be rash ; 
to go and meet no more, perhaps, was—in her present mood—to dic ! 

The priest was sought and found; raised scruples, sold them, and was ready 
to officiate. At first, I determined to withhold my sanction and presence from 





a ceremony my judgment uttely condemned; but suddenly refiecting of what 
importance as a witness I might be in case of need, I came unexpected, and on 
one side, I believe, undesired, to the scene 

It was an ominous yet solemn one. The priest, whose tenets forbade the exer- 
cise of his sacred office is tncon secrated precincts, yet who durst not bring 
openly a heretic couple to a Catholic altar, chose, for safety and convenience, a 
subterranean chapel in the rock, used in times of Moorish persecution, and 


known but to a few religious. I am not superstitious; yet the damp earthly | 


smell of this sepulchral vault—its darkness rendered visible by one dim glimmer- 
ing lamp—the perjured priest, and perhaps no less perjured bridegroom, and 
fond belie ving victim all made an impression not soon to be forgotten. Ellen, 
from motives of natural and pardonable superstition, had thrown aside het deep 
mourning for the ceremony, yet with such haste and negligence, that relics of 
it peeped strangely from beneath her bridal garb 
The long rite, at length, was over; the certificate, at my request, duly signed 
| by all present, including an English servant of poor Osborne’s ; and Delorame, 
in triumph, carried home his prize. The vessel sailed for England with her 
freight of fugitives; the siege commenced in earnest; and all was general 
bustle and individual exertion 
| ~ The first drawback on Ellen's intended h ippiness, was the frequent exposure 
|} to peril and fatigue of one whose temper and habits fitted him for neither.— 
When others laughed at, nay, even courte d, hardships, this silken son of afflu- 
ence shrunk in ill-humour or disgust. But woman’s love and patience smiled 
on Ellen’s brow; and sure I am, if undiscovered she could have donned his 


memorable siege of G——. There is something in defensive warfare at all | soldier’s cloak, and mounted the dark and stormy guard for him, she would 
times irksome and dispiriting to the feelings of Britons; and even where success- | have done so with unhesitating devotion 
ful, as ours eminently was, it wants the excitement, the romance, the chivalrous | I saw them seldom. I could not, at first, even for Ellen's sake, love Delo- 


feeling, of attack and onset. Then there are always, in « besieged city, horrors 
enough to appal a stout heart, and privations to melt a feeling one Bombs 
falling perhaps in the midst of a church full of women, or hospital filled with 
dying ; provisions always ten prices, even if to be had for money, and in some 
sad extremities, hunger perishing with her lap full of gold. ‘The faces of those 
even most exempt from hardships are sure to grow long and thin at last. One 
general fecling of imprisonment and degradation robs young cheeks of bloom, 
and older ones of confidence; and well it is if private grief and misery mingl 
not with public calamity Much, much there was of ‘both at G , both 
during and after the siege; yet my memory dwells, with sad tenacity, on a 
little domestic tragedy connected with its commencement ; perhaps because 
we had not then ‘ supped-full with horrors ;’ perhaps because we are born to 
sympathise more deeply in the woes and errors of humanity than in scenes of 
physical suffering 

Among the picked but scanty garrison of G- » you could not find a braver 

man than Captain Osborne He was one of those soldiers, ‘ sans peur et sans 
reproche,”’ who might have lived in the age of Bayard, and defied him to the 
strife of honour. I knew and loved him as he deserved; and next to one fair 
datghter, who was all his earthly treasure, I believe I ranked highest in his 
affection and esteem. It was soon proved; for exhausted by fatigue in the con 
struction of defences preparatory to the siege, this gallant officer was not destined 
to participate either in its hardships or its laurels. He died some days ere the 
place was finally invested, and while escape from its devoted precincts was yet 
safe and practicable. His dying cares were for his country and his daughte 

the former he had served while life remained; the latter he sought, even in death, 
to place beyond the reach of danger; nay, I could fancy him reconciled to an 
event that would release her from a post of perilous duty. ‘Go home to Eng- 
land, my dear child,’ he faltered anxiously, with eves alternately fixed on Ellen 
and myself. ‘ You, Merton, will take care that she leaves this fatal town—it 
will soon be no place for females; and he who might have wanted power or 
inclination to bid her from him while in life, in death may claim to be obeyed.’ 

I could not see the face of Ellen as her sobs re-echoed the dying mandate, for 
it was buried in her father’s pillow; but her voice uttered no r sponsive promise 
to soothe the ear of death, aud when the soldiers muffled drum had ceased to 
roll, and their requiem had been sung over the brave, I learned the reason why 

One tie that anchored Ellen to the beleaguered walls was severed, but another 
and a secret one remained. She loved, and was beloved again, by one for 
whom she would have braved peril in a form more dire than all the woes of Troy 
Yet was he but another Paris—vain, fickle, and effeminate ; a soldier not of fame, 
but fashion; one whom, if her father did not warn her to avoid, it was because he 
never dreamed she could be thus ignobly won 

But the young maiden and old soldier saw with different eves. Deloraine had 
a face that might have served a nobler mind as index, and a form martial enough 
to shame a host of unpretending heroes. He had the gift too, call it as you 
will, that fortune lavishes so oft on worthless minions—the gift to cozen woman 
—the charm, which, like Titania’s potent juice, can make a waking dreamer 
worship folly and dote upon a counterfeit 

Availing himself first of Osborne's professional avocations, and latterly of his 
declining health, Deloraine, but recently arrived from England, mad rapid way 
in Ellen Osborne's favour. Bred up as she had been, and with, alas! no moth- 
er's precious counsel, within the rude precincts of a confined garrison circle, 
amid grey-headed veterans and unpolished soldiers of fortune, the gay, young, 
aristocratic Englishman, seemed doubly fascinating in her eyes; and long con- 
finement ina transport having at least as great effect on his, the passion soon 
became reciprocal. 

Her father's serious illness threw it in the shade; but with his fond injunction 
to depart, and the cold grasp that stiffened ere she could relinquish it, rushed the 
sudden conviction, that to go was misery; to stay, perhaps no longer consistent 
with propriety. In her despair she opened her mind to me In pity for a young 
and bleeding heart, 1 hinted, perhaps more gently than I ought, my doubts ol 
him on whom her hopes were anchored I promised to protect and shield, if 
possible, from injury, the daughter of my deporte friend. Yet feel how 


soon the pedge might be outweighed by higher duties, I strongly urged her to 
return to England 





, 


Dunng the first few days of privileged mourning, visitors were necessarily ex- 
cluded; nor did the state of things in G 
monials. But 
resolution ; 


ae leave time or room for idle cere- 
Ellen's eye sparkled through tears when I returned to ask her 
for Deloraine had written, as men write when using words to veil the 
lack of deeds from those who think them still the same. Strange that 
more years, 4 grey hair more or less, should make "| 
in youth's credulous ear can seem the music of the 

read in Deloraine’s letter that he loved F 
mony; that, coldly selfish, he sought to trifle 





that sound so hollow which 
spheres! 

tien to madness, not to matri- 
with her rather than to seduce 
her; to keep her in his power, like the spared mouse, for long and harrowing 
suspense, rather than by precipitate measures abridge to himself the pleasure s 
either of pursuit or triumph. I might have contented myself with watching sed- 
ulously his manceuvres, and counteracting them with all a parent's vigilance ; 
but I was soon, I knew, to mount a far ditlerent and less pleasing guard, whik 
the humbler military rank and inefficient character of Uoloraine might leave 
him leisure to achieve his civil conquest undisturbed ; - 

I was saved the painful task of first remonstrance, by a general order, com- 
manding the departure of all useless persons unconnected by the nearest ties 
to officers composing the garrison. This order clearly embraced Ellen; and 
that while still optional, she shuddered but to think of. becaine eneey 
supposition, inevitable. She threw herself into my arms and we 
= oe doubt if Deloraine would purchase the ‘ight to detam 


pt on one 
pt; for even 
her with his 


a iow | 


raine; and for her sake I should have learned ere long to hate him, had I not, 
before the conclusion of the siege, received a desperate wound, and remaine din 
| hospital till all was over, and the exhausted garrison relieved by fresh troops 

Deloraine came to see me ere he sailed, and brought a billet full of love and 
| gratitude from Ellen. I sought, in vain, in its tone for joy, and should have 
| been happy had it breathed content 
My regiment went to India. I shared in many a hard fought contest with our 
|} then formidable Indian foes, and proved their tender mercies in the far-famed 
| dungeons of Se ringapatam When the first bitterness of this virtual death was 
| past, it is well-known that courage and constitutional cheerfulness re ndered the 
| lot of most of us supportable. We were generally contented—sometimes even 
| gay; but while we bore thus wonderfully, to ourselves an apparently hopeless 


| confinement, little did I dream how fatal ite protraction had proved to une whom | 


I did not even ‘here forget 

The tale of Ellen has been told for centuries; yet their hoary stamp ren- 
ders it not the more impressive to the reckless ear of youth. Deloraine ce ased 
to be a lover, and, in so doing, felt that to cease to be a husband was not 
difficult. The priest was out of reach—transported, pe rchance, on wings of 
gold, to a rich convent in Peru. ‘The English soldier present at the marriag: 
| was dead; and I alone remained, a witness formidable to’ the one party, and 
precious to the other Ellen, with the powerlessness of utter despair, and 
painful memory of my prophetic warnings, would have forborne to appeal to me, 
but she had still distant relations interested by pride in establishing her marriage 


| They wrote and wrote to me; and it was not till the letters were returned as 
those of one over whom the grave had well-nigh closed, that Ellen knew how 
unconsciously her heart had clung to me as her protector and her champion 

In Hyder’s dungeon, Deloraine defied me; cast Ellen wholly off; and fortified 
himself in guilty breach of vows, by interesting, through a second marriage, a 
whole noble family in the annihilation of all traces of his first 

I was released, at length, and re-appeared among my English friends as one 
arisen from the grave. If to some of these my hollow cheeks and lean gaunt 
limbs gave an unwelcome shock, it was slight to that I felt when sent for by 
the dying Ellen 

I should have known her voice—‘low, sweet, and musical’—--and traced a 
heightened likeness to her father in her mournful smile! All else had vanished ; 


the tall form was bent and wasted—the fair skin ghastly pale—the golden hair 
af 


thinned, not by time, but sorrow. ‘There was a mightier change! The thought- 


less wilful novice, rushing upon life, was grown a grief-taught heave nward pil- 
grim I talked to her of her rights, as soldiers talk, and swore I would assert 
them with my life. ‘Nay, Colonel Merton,’ said the gentle injured one, ‘ speak 
not of rights to her whose only lawful title was to the years of suffering her 
rashness purchased. It was mine to sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind; 
but the storm is spent, the haven almost gained. I waited for your coming, that 
you might sanction, with your presence, one act more of submission to a higher 


happier, than I; but who, long taught to tremble at my name, and turn pale at 
the sound of yours, cannot know peace till ‘iis exists no more.’ So saying, she 
took the certificate, which I had bé@en examining, and which lay between us 
| and the table, cast up her eyes in meek surrender of all earthly hopes, and placed 
the fatal paper on the flames 

‘I have no child, Merton,’ said she, answering my look of petrified amaze- 
ment, ‘to upbraid me with this purely personal sacrifice. She, I am told, has 


smiling innocents to profit by it: on them she may now gaze without a pang ; 


| 


and he, released from hated vows and racking fears, may grow, perhaps, a faith- 


ful husband and fond father. To me he can be nothing but an instrument of 


merited chastisement and contrite self-abasement. I have forgiven, and would 


fain forget him. I am now again Osborne's friendless daughter, Colonel Mer- | 


| ton You closed my darling parent’s eyes in happy ignorance of future w 
| 5 y s a 
you will, I hope, close mine in blest forgetfulness of past misfortunes. The 


chapel of San Rogue, its stolen vows, and murky air—my motley trappings of 


grief and joy—what were they but unerring omens of a rashly chosen lot! It | 


| has been quickly run, and fatally for time—not without profit, let me humbly 
hope, for eternity. God bless you, mine own, and my father’s friend I shall 
not be a tax upon your kindness long!’ 

It was even so; and Ellen Osborne died at five-andtwentv, the worn and 


wasted victim of misplaced confidence and headstrong passion Nor was 
retributive justice idle Deloraine, too, died young—a martyr to remorse— 


alike unloving and unloved by his proud new connexions ; who, whiue they toler- 
ated, for his children's sake, the treason, felt for the traitor merited abhorrencs 
He sent for me; and asked me, with his dying breath, to lay him at the feet of 
Ellen.” 

asich 


SPORTING IN INDIA. 
| 


| (concluded. ) 

I have heard some shrill pipes enough among the lasses of my native land, 
but never have I heard a voice so shrill, so piercing, or so unmusical, as that of 
an Indian Naught-girl. Yet the nobles of the east will sit for hours together, 

| listening with Selight to their discordant notes ; and so depraved is their taste, 

| that I never met with a single native who could appreciate European music 

They acknowledge our superiority in most things, but declare that we are cen- 

turies behind them in the art of producing sweet sounds. 

Apri 234.—E and I fell in with a sounder of hog this morning, on our 
way back from a neighbouring village, where he had been to transact some 
business. We fortunately had our hunters and spears with us, and soon col- 
lected a number of country-people to drive them out of a field of grain in which 
they bad taken refuge. We let the sounder get well away, in hopes of a boar 





| 
| 
| 





We had hardly reached the tents, when we were met by a Peon, with the 
welcome intelligence of a large boar wallowing in a tank withing half a mile of 
the tents. Spears and fresh horses were quickly produced, and we had just 
mounted, when # horseman galloped up, and announced a tiger marked down 
in the opposite direction. fe were now embarrassed with too much good 
news ; but we speedily decided in favour of the tiger, and, in less than an hour 
were seated on the back of our trusty friend Anack, and listening to the shouts 
of the beaters as they drove the tiger towards us. He came np boldly, and 
was almost abreast of us; when, unfortunately, the elephant trumpeted, and 
spoilt all. The tiger instantly turned and galloped back, at his best pace, to 
some impenetrable covert, and the flying shots we sent after him in his retreat 
only knocked up the gravel about his heels, without doing him any harm. 
Every attempt to burn him out, or force the elephant in, was equally unavailing 
for the bushes were green, and the tangled thicket perfectly impenetrabie ; 
be after expending all our fire-works, we were obliged to give in and leave 

im. 

April 25th.—Fortune favoured us to-day, three tigers having been found by 
the merest chance, when it appeared more than probable that we must return 
empty handed. E and [| rode out at daylight to reconnoitre the country, 
where our people had been sent the day before to look for tigers. We were 





| holding a consultation with old Bussapa, who was quite in low spirits, having 


failed in discovering any fresh tracks ; and we had just decided on trying new 
ground, when a tigress, with two well-grown cubs, nearly as large as herself, 
came down from the hills, and quietly walked into a ravine within a few hun- 
dred yards of us. 

All was speedily arranged, the elephant posted in a good position, markers 
placed on every rising ground commanding the ravine, aud the beaters drawn 
up ready to act. The signal was given. In went a flight of rockets, accom- 
panied by the true shikar yell, and the tigress was afoot, trotting towards us. 
We let her come up within ten yards, and then, as she stood hesitating whether 





power, and Christian charity towards one, richer and fairer, yet I fear not much | 


to charge or turn back upon the beaters, we gave her a volley that sent her 
| down upon her haunches. She instantly rallied, and laid up in one of the 
strong coverts of the ravine. The two cubs gslloped past together, roaring so 
| loud that the elephant became alarmed, and wheeled round at the moment we 
were about to fire. This disconcerted our aim, and they escaped, one un- 
touched, and the other slightly wounded in the hind-quarter. The wounded 
cub crept, growling, into the first thick bush he reached, and was marked down 
| by one of the look-out men, and there we left him to his meditations, while we 
disposed of the old tigress. Little search was required to find her; she came 
boldly forth to meet us, received our fire, and dashed at the elephant without 
flinching, although she was severely hit, and was obliged to climb a high bank 
toreach him. A ball between the eyes dropped her, when in the act of spring- 
| ing on the elephant, and she rolled into the nullah dead. 

A storm which had been gathering for hours among the hills, now rolled on 
in masses of clouds, black as night, and burst over our heads, with a peal of 
thunder that seemed to shake the earth to i's centre. The rain descended ina 
deluge, such as can only be witnessed in the tropics; and, in less than ten 
minutes, the dry channel of the nullah had become a foaming torrent, hurrying 
away the carcass of the dead tigress that, a few minutes before, had been 
troiting along its hot sandy bed. The whole face of the country was soon a 
sheet of water, and there was nothing for it but to gallop home before the nul- 
lahs became impassable. We reached our tents about sunset, more than half 
drowned, after a splitting gallop of eight miles across country, during which I 
thought myself fortunate in only getting one fall. 

The tigress killed to-day was a savage devil, well known in this part of the 
| country, and had destroyed a number of people lately. One of her victims 
| was poor Bussapa's son before mentioned. He had fired at and missed her, 
| when she charged, pulled him down from the tree on which he was seated, and 
carried him off. 
| Her death has occasioned great joy among the country-people, and no one 
| glories in her fall more sincerely than old Bussapa. 
| April 29th.—We left the village with the unpronounceable name three days 

ago, and have done nothing on the road, except frightening a bear, which beat 
us among the hills. 

This morning we found two bears asleep in one of the deep nullahs near the 
| river, or rather they were found for us, and intelligence sent in, just as we were 

on the point of marching. They were easily started, and came up abreast of 
each other along a ledge on the face of a steeprock. E and I took one 
| each, and they both dropped at the same moment. The largest, mortally 
| wounded, never moved from the spot, but expired with a long yell, that was 
| returned by a hundred echoes. The other looked at his fallen companion, and 
rose slowly, and before we could snatch up our spare guns, threw himself 
| over the scraped rock, and rolled like an avalanche into the dark ravine. He 
reached the bottom just as the beaters arrived at the spot, and immediately 
| charged one of them. But fortunately he was so much exhausted by his 
| wounds, and the rapid descent he had made, that the man he attempted to 
seize was able, with the assistance of his companions, to beat him off without, 
| being bitten, or receiving any other injury than being spattered with blood. In 
| the midst of the melee a panther sprung up, and broke cover at a racing pace. 
We gave chase, but he beat us, and reached the hills untouched ; and on our 
return we found that the wounded bear had fought his way trough the beaters 
and escaped. We never found him again. 
| Gootul, April 31st.—A notorious old man-eating tigress, with four cubs, 
that has been the terror of the neighbourhood for some months back, was 
marked down this morning, and almost the whole population of the village 
turned out to assist in her destruction. As she had the character of extreme 
ferocity, unusual precautions were taken in beating her up, and volleys of blank 
cartridge, with flights of rockets, were thrown into every thick place, far in 
advance of the beaters. 

The tigress was soon afoot, and our assistant mahout, who was posted on a 
tree to look out, held ap five fingers to telegraph, while he shook with 
agitation on beholding the whole royal family passing close under him. Cn 
reaching the edge of the cover where we were posted, the tigress left her cubs 
behind, walked out into the plain, and boldly looked the elephaot in the face, 
laying her ears back, growling savagely, and curling up her whiskered lips 
with a look of indescribable ferocity. Every hair on her back stood erect, her 
long tail switched from side to side like that of an enraged cat, and her glow- 
| ing eyes were fixed upon us with a look of fiendish malignity. I never saw a 
more perfect representation of an incarnate devil; and I remained for some 
seconds, with my rifle poised, studying the magnificent picture which the scene 
| presented, and feeling a sort of reluctance to put an end to it by firing the first 

shot. 
| Every tree and rock was crowded with spectators, watching with anxious 
looks and beating hearts the issue of our contest with their deadly foe The 
wild yells of the beaters, the hissing of the rockets, and the rattle of firearms, 
had given place to an ominous silence, like that which proceeds the outbreak of 
a hurricane; and no sound was heard, save an occasional low deep growl, 
| which might weil be compared to distant thunder that heralds the approaching 
tempest. The tigress, in the attitude I have described, and our noble elephant, 
with his trunk carefully coiled up between his tusks, stood face to face, like 
two combatants who have just entered the lists, and scan each other with 
jealous looks before venturing to engage in mortal combat. 

The elephant took one step forward, and the tigress, uttering a hoarse growl, 
drew herself together as if about to spring. It was now time to act, and the 
report of our rifles was answered by an exulting shout from the spectators, as 
the tigress, hit in the point of the shoulder, rolled over, tearing up the earth 
with her claws in many a fruitless effort to regain her footing. She at last 
succeeded in doing so, and slunk back into cover, with one fore-leg dangling 
from the shoulder. This shot decided her fate; and to prevent any accident 
occurring to mar the sport we anticipated when she was brought to close quar- 
ters we ordered the spectators and beaters to betake themselves to trees, where 
they would be fairly out of reach. 

Anack was now walked into the thicket, but we had hardly proceeded 
twenty yards, when that harsh grating rcar that makes the blood curdle, fol- 
lowed by a despairing shriek, gave us dread warning that some unfortunate 
beater had disregarded our caution, and fallen a victim to his temerity. A 
wild ery of rage and execration arose from the assembled multitude, many of 

whom, from their elevated positions, were enabled to witness the tragedy. 
| But so far from being awed by the fate of their companion, it was with some 
| difficulty that we prevented them from rushing in, sword im hand, and hewing 
the tiger to pieces: although they well knew, in so doing, many lives must 
| have been sacrificed. 

Every exertion was now made to hurry the elephant to the spot. The me- 
hout phed his iron goad, and the sagacious brute crashed his way through the 
tangled brushwood to the scene of blood. The tigress, enraged by the pain of 
her wounds, and roused to madness by the taste of blood, rushed out upon 
three legs, and charged the elephant with determined bravery. Our large friend 
with the trunk did not like it, and wheeling round with a scream of alarm, he 
shoffled off at his best trot, jolting the howdah to such a degree, that we found 
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xt impossible to fire, although the tigress was giving chase, open mou 
close at his haunches é' 

The mahout at last succeeded in checking his 
ust as the tigress was about to spring on his erov 
er. This made the savage old devil rather faint, and she lay down to recover 

her breath. After some trouble, we succeeded in stopping the elephant, and 
coaxed him into returning to stand another charge. 

The tigress lay perfectiy still till we were within ten yards, when she antes 
up with a loud roar, and made at us more savagely than ever. She had hardly 
got upon her legs, however, when she was knocked over by a volley from four 
barre!s, and completely doubled up. 

The elephant, whuse nerves appeared to hav 
again turned tail. On returning after having reloaded, we found the tigress 
lying with her head between her paws, ready to receive us. We fired at her 
when in the act of springing on the elephant’s trunk, and a lucky shot between 
the eves rolled her over dead. 

The fail of this noted tigress was hailed with shouts of triamph by the ama 
teurs who had watched the whole proceeding from their perches; and a poor 
little herd-boy, whose brother had been devoured a few days before by the 


pace to a certain degree, and 


e been shaken by the first charge, 


thed, and sa 
} 


p, I took a snap shot, and hit | those who desire a difficult exercise for their wit ; t 


} 
| 


| line from Proverbs which John Jaques has appropriately taken as his motto are | Coventry the latter, crumbles to pieces when attent vely examined. 


tigress and her cubs, was the first to descend and exult over the prostrate man- | 


eater. 
As the cubs were described as not being larger than a pointer-dog, we com- 


menced a hunt after them on foot, armed with swords ; but the little brutes had | 


concealed themselves so effectually, that we could not findthem. 

The poor little herd-boy, whose brother had been killed, was twice before 
attacked by this same tigress, but a herd of fine large buffaloes which he 
tended, headed by a sagacious old bull, came at his call and drove her off. He 
was close tohis brother when she seized him, and actualiy saw the tigress with 
her four cubs feeding off the body. Unfortunately, on this occasion, the buffa- 
loes were grazing at some distance, had they heard the boy’s cries, or seen the 
tigress, they would probably have charged and beaten her back, for they had 
been seen to attack her in a body several times when she ventured into the 
open plain; and the boy said he never feared a tiger as long as his cattle was 
near him. 

The natives begged to be allowed to carry home the tigress after their own 
fashion, and she was accordingly handed over to them to be dealt with as they 
saw fit. 

Having carefully singed off the whiskers, with various superstitious ceremo- 
nies, the body of the tigress, ornamented with garlands of flowers, was placed 
upright on a cart, drawn by eight bullocks, and in this state was dragged in 
procession through the village, preceded by a band of native musicians, end 
followed by a crewd of men, women, and children, exulting over the remains 
of their deadly foe, and invoking blessings on our heads for having rid them of 
her dreaded presence. 

Killing a tiger ie at all times a satisfactory exploit. 
like this, such a pest while living, and so game in her last moments, is 11 
a glorious victory. Were it not for the melancholy fate of the unfortunate 
beater, I should say this is the most satisfactory day's sport I have yet seen in 
India. An accident of this sort is always a sad damper to one’s feelings of 
triumph, but at least we have the satisfaction of thinking, that it was occasioned 
entirely by the poor fellow’s own imprudence, and that by ridding the country 


But the death of a brute 


leed 


| rity of his concealment 
| not in the nature of things that they (the house of Cavendish,) or you, or any- 


| 
i 


| same signal: any absurn! Latin verse will answer the purpose.’ 


| who attacked him, is always the same 


tisfy. Junius was no more Lord George Sackville than he was John Jaques. | 
We speak with absolute certainty. Toa clear and unprejudiced mind the con- 
ception has not even probability to recommend it. The field is yet open for 
he chase has never yet been 
even started ; the honour of discovermg Junius remains to be achieved. We 
have hitherto been amused with fancies, not one of which would stand ten | 
minutes’ fair and serious examination. j 
We are far from thinkiog the inquiry a vain one ; on the contrary, we hold it 
to be one of the most interesting in which any intelligeat person can engage | 
The intellect must be dull that is not fascinated by the three words which stand | 
on the title page in place of the author's name. * Stat Nominis Umbra.” Like | 
a dark curtain over a recess, which no hand has ever been permitted to raise, | 
they excite a degree of curiosi'y almost painful from its intensity. The re-| 
peated and solemn declarations of Junius that no man shall ever know his se- 
cret quicken our desire to pierce it. Such thoughts as are suggested by the 





perpetually recurring to mind, prompting fresh efforts of industry by the} 
promise they hold out of reward, “ There is nothing so secret but time and 
truth will reveal it.” 

There is something almost supernatural in the exact fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic declaration of Junius, “If I am a vain man my gratification lies within 
a narrow circle; I am the sole depository of my own secret, and uf shall perish 
with me.” More than seventy years have elapsed since those words were 
written ; every actorin the events of that time has passed from ‘he stage of 
life; every motive for concealment is at an end, yet Junius still remains the 
shadow that he was tothe Duke of Grafton and Sir William Draper. Even | 
while holding daily communication with Woodfall, and exposed, as one would 
think, to a hundred chances of discovery, he was e nally confident in the secu 
“ Be assured,” he writes to the printer, ‘that it is 





body else, should ever know me, unless I make myself known. All arts, or in- 
quiries, or rewards, would be equally ineffectual.” His language to Wilks 
(with whom he maintained a long private correspondence,) and to the writers 
“You will never know The 
manner in which he conducted the correspondence is worth q 
‘A common name, such as was by no means likely to excite any peculiar 
attention, was first chosen by Junius, and a common place of deposit indicated 
The parcels from Junius himself were sent direct to the printing office, and, 
whenever a parcel or a letter in return was waiting for him, it was announced | 
in the notices to correspondents by such signals as ‘N. E. ©. a letter, * Vindex | 
shall be considered,’ «©, is in the usual place,’ * An Old Correspondent shall 
be attended to,’ the introductory C. being a little varied from that commonly 
used, or by a line of Latin poetry. 


] 


me.’ 


voting 


* Don't always use,’ says our author, ‘the 


And, when the | 


| anewer implied a mere negative or affirmative, it was communicated in the | 


| 
of this dreadful scourge, we have probably beer the means of saving many | 


human lives at the expense of one. ' 
In a later part of my journal, I find the following remarks upon the foolhardy 


courage displayed by natives in tiger hunting, which, being a propos to the 


subject, may with prepriety be introdueed here ; 

Natives, in beating for a tiger, become excited in proportion to the increase 
of their danger, rushing wildly through the jungle, as if running a muck, and 
frequently throwing themselves into the very jaws of the infuriated animal, in 
spite of the utmost exertions of the Eurepean sportsman to restrain them. This 
resolute manner of going to work generally insures the death of the tiger 
But too often, in the moment of victory, comes the heart-sickening intelligence 
that scme unfortunate fellow is lying mangled beside him. Nothing can exceed 
the determined bravery of the natives on such an occasion—death seems to 
have no terrors fur them when a tiger is their game—unot even the sight of their 
companion’s dreadful fate can daunt them—and they seem actuated by some 
inspired feeling that renders them unconscious of fear. 

I never could account for this, and have often in vain sought to trace the 

cause why the man who has for ages submitted to a foreign yoke, who trembles 
at the fcown of an European, should possess courage enough, voluntarily, to 
face so fearful a death. There is something inexpressibly terrible in the charge 
of a tiger. 
gigantic strength of the striped monster, who springs upon him with a force 
that crushes him like a werm in the dust. I can say, frem sad experience, it is 

, a sight, once seen, of which time can never obliterate the remembrance. Yet 
the timid Hindoo, as he is called, opposes his feeble frame, armed only with a 
sword and shield, to this most formidable of all animals. 

In the southern Mahratta country, I have known several instances of a body 
of men thuc armed, rushing in upon a tiger, and cutting him to pieces, but I 
never knew one case unattended with a serious loss of human life. When 
firearms aro used, it must-be allowed by any one who has ever seen an Indian 

.. matchlock, that some determination is required to face a tiger, under any cir- 
cumstances, with such a miserable weapon. A matchlock is, without exeeption, 
the most awkward, ill-constructed engine for throwing projectiles, that ever 
-was invented. The barrel is from six to seven feet long, seldom quite straight 
and enormously top-heavy ; the stock, dispreportionately short, is furnished 
ewith a shallow pan to contain the priming, which is protected from wet by a 
sliding lid, plastered with oow-dung; and a rude trigger, connected with the 
«ock, to which is attached a match of hempen-cord dipped in saltpetre, com- 
pletes this primitive weapon 

Thus armed, an European would be hopeless of doing execution. In the 
first place, thematch must be lighted and the pan opened—it is quite a matter 
of..chance whether or not the mateh ignites the damp priming—and if it does, 
there is no certainty of its communicating with the charge in the barrel, eon- 
sisting of a handful of gunpowder, ae coarse in the grain as bay-salt, pounded 
inte a cake by means of an iron ramrod, jammed down with a piece of damp 
cow-dung, and ewrmounted by ene .or more bullets, not cast, but carved or 
hammered. Add:to this, that the weapon has probably been loaded a month, 
and you will wonder, as I have often done, at any one hoping to make a suc- 
cessfal shot with az Indian matchiock. A miss often proves fatal, but the 
Hinde, strong in faith, mutters a prayer over his long barrel, and fires at « 
tiger's head as coolly as if he were aiming at a target. I quote the following 
ludicreus instance of sang froid on the part of a shikaree, during ation hunt in 
Guzerat, as related by one of the party :— 

“T wae infinitely diverted with one of the village coolies who accompanied 
us, his matchlock over his shoulder, the pan carefully closed with a bx of cloth, 
ard a lump of burning cow-dung in his hand, with which te ignite his match if 


the grass agede to admit.of a better view. 


nion. 

wer Doing t’ replied the fellow, with evident surprise, and coolly blowing his 
fid of cow-dung, ‘‘ why, looking for the lion, tebe sure! Are not you looking 
for kim?” 

One other anecdote of foalhardy daring on the part of an European, and I 
have done with tigers for the present. 

Some years ego a notorious tiger was marked into a thicket in Guzerat by 
the shikarees of a young officer, who was on that occasion on foot. He pro- 
posed that they skould beat out the tiger, while he stood at one end of the jun- 
gle to sheot him ag he broke cover. On this the ehikarees tauntingly replied, 
“ That he dared not enter the jungle, although he asked them to do so.” Fired 
at this, the young Eaglishman exclaiming, “ That he would never bid another 
do what he feared to do himself,” led the way into the dark thicket, followed 
by two natives. It was so interwoven with creepers, that they were obliged 
to craw! on their hands and knees ; and in this awkward attitude they crept to- 
wards the tiger's lair, in almost total darkness. The monster was upon them 
with a roar like thunder, before there was time to raise a rifle. Both the na- 
tives were struck dead on the spot, and the gallant, —— imprudent young 
man fell, stunned by a blow that nearly fractured his skull. He was dragged 
out severely lacerated, but eventually recovered. —New Monthly Magazine. 











JUNIUS NOT KNOWN YET. 
The History of Junius and his Works. By Joun Jaques. 
Fleet street. 

There is so much ingenuity and critical acumen displayed in this attempt to 
identify Junius, that we wished it were in our power to congratulate the writer 
on his success. But the subject is too curious and important, has excited too 
general interest and keen research, to admit of deceit ; and, whatever mortifi- 
cation the avowal may cause the author, we must frankly tell him that his la- 
bour has been in vain, that the months of toil and thought which he hes be- 
stowed on the compilation of this volume have, so far as regards the main ob- 
ject of his inquiry, entirely wasted. The investigation may have strength- 
ened bis own mind, but, so far from having cleared the mystery in which Ju- 
nius enshrouded himself, he has but helped to thicken it, by directing attention 
to a false object, and by making conjectures which may perplex but can never 


Bell and Wood, 


newspaper by a simple ‘ Yes' or ‘No.’ The names of address more common 
ly assumed were ‘ Mr. William Middleton,’ or ‘ Mr. John Fretly,’ and the more 
common pl aces of address were the bar of the Somerset Coffee house, of the 
New Exchange, or Munday's in Maiden Jane ; the waiters of which were oc- 
casionally fee'd for their punctuality. But these were varied for other names 
and places as circumstances might dictate. By what conveyance Junius ob 
tained his letters and parcels from the places at which they were left for him is 
not very clearly ascertained. It is said that nothing could be more various than 
the delivery of the letters from Junius: sometimes they came by the post, but 
ina general way hy porters.” 


But it was neither the impenetrable mystery he maintained, nor the great 
ability he exhibited, that secured for his letters their reputation. It was the 


| unrivalled knowledge they displayed, knowledge not only of constitutional law 


| characters, persons, and even of the most hidden circumstances 


| comprehended it. 


and political movements which an ordinary man might have acquired, but of 
When 
Woodfall expressed fear for the result of one of the rancorous letters to the 
Duke of Bedford, Junius writes to reassure him :—** You have nothing to fear 
from the Duke of Bedford. I reserve something expressly to awe h in case 
he should think of bringing you before the House of Lords. 1 am sure I could 
threaten him privately with such a storm as would make him tremble, even in 
his grave.” LF 


th, 


wer of. 


From a duke to an actor is a wide range, yet the p 
His influence 


nius 


seemed universal. Garrick was desirous of 


| court favour, and transmitted to the King a piece of information he had gained 


Man appeare.so defenceless, so utterly helpless, opposed to the | 


| 
' 


| 


mecessary. This worthy thus equipped, was literally poking his addled head | (ome was absolutely wonderful. Nothing seemed to escape his observation 
into the very centre of ihe bush, said to contain the lion, and moreover, pulling | He hears of intended changes in the Wer-office and denonnces them, and the 
| are abandoned. ! i 
**+ What, in the name of Heaven, are vou doing!’ exclaimed my com- | Weodfall on one occasion, even when an action was pending; “the inquiry 


| privately addresses Lord Chatham, and not only exposes the intrigues of bis 


| 





| standing the effurts to secure a conviction, Woodfall was acquitted 


privately from Woodfall, that Junius was about to cease writing 
few hours Junius was informed of the whole 
Mr. David Garrick :-— 

‘] am exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, and of the information 
you so busily sent to Richmond, and with triumph and exultation it was receiv- 
ed. I knew every particular of it the next day. Now mark me, vagabond ! 
Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer! Jt is in my power to make you curse the hour in which 
you dared to interfere with — Junius.” 

A charlatan might use the same language, but no charlatan could so com- 
pletely impress those he wrote to with a dread of his resentment. His threats 
would be resisted, his power of injury braved, and the imposture be detected 
and exposed. Sir W. Draper made the experiment. He gallantly attecked 
his invisible adversary, and sought to tear the mask from his face. To his as. 
| tonishment he found Juniue conversan’ with every circumstance of his life, and 
thoroughly acquainted with his character. His attack was immediately over- 
borne ; he was himself put on trial; was made to endure the keenest mental 
anguish, and at last retired in confusion, if not in disgrace, vainly entreating 
his sarcastic adversary to reveal his name, that he might obtain that revenge 
with his sword which he found himself unable to achieve with his pen. The 
lofty superiority of Junius seems to have been less assumed than real. No 
one doubts the talents and acuteness of Wilks. Of all men living he was the 
one least likely to be deceived by mere pretension. Yet in Junws he recog- 
nises and acknowledges a master, and blindly and unhesitatingly performs his 
commands. “ After the first letter of Junius,’ Wilks writes to him, “I did 
not go to Woodfall to pry into a secret [ had no rightto know. The letter 
itself bore the stamp of Jove, and I was neither doubting nor impertinent. I 
| wish to comply with every direction of Junius to profit by hie hints, and to 
have the permission of writing to him on any important occasions.” When 
Junius writes for a copy of the depositions in the case of Eyre, taken before 
the Lord Mayor, Wilks hastens to procure them, and forwards them the same 
day. He even receives the reproofs of his unknown monitor with complacency 
“ The letter I addressed you,” writes Junius, * is calculated to give you dig- 
nity with the public ; there is more in it than perhaps you are awareof. De- 
pend upon it the perpetual union of Wilks and Mob does you no service.” 
Had Wilks not been convinced of the rank and power as welljas of the talents 
of Junius, he would never have submitted to this tone of contemptuous supe- 
riority. 


The intimate acquaintance of Junius with every political movement of his | 


Within a 


transaction, and thus addressed 


“The ministry will not proceed against you,” he writes to | 


will be quashed ;” and so it was. When an information was filed against | 
Woodfall for the publication of the ‘‘ Letter to the King,” Junius gives his 

printer the most sagacious advice, and predicts the result. “I have carefully | 
perused the information,” he writes; “ it is so loose and ill-drawn that I am 
persueded Mr. De Grey had no hand in it. If it should be tried it will not be | 
possible for a jury to find you guilty.” The action was tried, and, — 
Junius 





| 
adversaries, but ventures to penetrate into the motives and intentions of that | 


nobleman. “Certainly,” he writes, “the plan of introducing the Duke of | 
Bedford's friends is without your lordship’s consent, if not absolutely against | 
your advice. It is elso understood that if you should exert your influence with 
the King to overturn this plan, the Duke of Grafton will be strong enough 
with his new friends to defeat any attempt of that kind; or, if he should not, 
your lordship will easily judge to what quarter his grace will apply for as- 
sistance.” ‘The two letters sent him by Junius Lord Chatham carefully pre- 
served, and in his place in the House of Lords repeated the substance of one 
of them, almost in the words of the writer. The existence of these letters 
has only recently been made known by the publication of Lord Chatham's 
papers. They serve to confirm our opimon of the knowledge, penetration, 
and influence of Junius, but they deepen the obscurity that surrounds his per- 
son. The secret chest of other noble families, perhaps, bear equal evidence 
of his unweared industry. During the three years occupied by the publication 
of his letters his diligence must have been intense. ‘“‘ The whole labour of the 
press.” he says, and says justly, “falls upon me. J meet with no support 
Yet what questions have I shunned! what villain have I spared!” ‘The or- 
dinary collection gives but a feeble idea of the extent of his correspondence. 
His notes to Woodfall were numerous and precise ; and his communications 
to public characters more extensive than has probably even yet been ascer- 
tained. If to this be added the extreme diffiealty he found in conveying his 
letters so as to escape detection, the study and research that many must have 
cost him, we must wonder that the head and hand of one man were equal to 
the task. 

It is to be remarked that all this labour and thie hazard were voluntarily un- 
dertaken. He loftily disclaims al! idea of pecuniary recompense. When of- 
fered half the profits of the sale of the letters which he had corrected, and fur- 
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a 





. = — : itis a 
ae + nem dedication and preface, he answered by assigning to 
perty and mterest in the copyright, only requiring one 
set handsomely bound in vellom. Whoever be might be, it is impossible te 
resist the conclusion come to by the best authorities, that he wasa man of rank 
and fortune. The editor of the Woodfall’s collection asserts “the proofs are 
clear that he was a man of independent fortune ; that be moved in the imme- 
diate circle of the court ; and was intimately sequainted, from its first coucep- 
ten, with almost every public measure, every ministerial mtreague, and every 
domestic incident 
There are only two names whore pretensions to be identified with Junius are 
seriously supported—Sir Philip Francis and Lord George Sackville. Why 
these two should be selected it is difficult to say, as, though some trivial cir- 
cumstances are made to appear in support of their authorrhin, all probability 
deduced from their character and position is against it. ‘The elaborate argu- 
ment by which Mr. Taylor supports the pretensions of the former, and ‘tr. 
Of Sir Philip Francis it is sufficient to say that, a fow years before his death, 
he contemptuousiy scouted the assertion, He woold not expressly contradict 
it, because that contradiction would seem to imply that the report had gained 
some currency and belief. He designated it as a“ silly malignant falsehood ;"" 
the terms an honourable man would be most likely to employ who felt himself 
annoyed by a rumour destitute of any shadow of foundation. That was in 1813, 
more than forty years after the publeation of the letters. : 
Besides, look to the probabilities of the ease Sir Philip Francis, in 1768 
plain Mr., was not more than twenty-seven years of age. He was a clerk in 
the War-office, with a salary not exceeding £400 or £5004 year. He had 
held a subordinate situation under Government from the age of sixteen; had 
received no more than the rudiments of a good education ; was accustomed to 
a change of superiors ; and had always submitted to their orders with respect, 
and performed his duties with punctuality and precision Contrasting bis ham- 
ble position with the lofty superiority, the universal knowledge, the concen- 
trated scorn and bitterness, and the contempt of fortune displayed by Junius, 
can the supposition be entertained for a moment that they were one and the 
same person’ What must have become of Mr. Francis’s duties at the War- 
office while Junius was preparing his letters, and arranging plans for their trans- 
mission! How could Mr. Francis at once have shook off his habitual subumise 
sion to authority, and have brought nobles and demagogues to his feet! What 
motive could he have to risk his prospects for life by ineurring the hatred of 
nearly every public man of his time! A wilder conjecture was never broached, 
It is amazing that it should have gained even an instant’s belief. Sir Philip's 
denial has removed whatever doubt previously existed, and the question is now 
settied for ever that he was not Junius, nor even connected with the publication 
of the letters. 
Lord George Sackville’s pretensions are supported by Mr. Coventry and by 
John Jaques with so much plausibility as, perhaps, to obtain the suffrages of 
those who give an implicit assent to what they read. Lord George was a son 
of the Duke of Dorset, and was possessed of acknowledged talents. He chose 
the army fora profession, and rose rapidly He commanded the English cavalry 
at the battle of Minden, in 1759, and, mistaking the orders of the commander, 
delayed to bring up his forces. He was tried by a court-martial, found guilty, 
and broke. He was deprived of every employment he held, and his name re- 
moved from the Privy Council. Never was man more harshly treated for an 
| error of judgment. It is argued that, with a disposition soured by misfortune, 
| he went into retirement, and after a period produced those letters, which at 
once afforded him the means of advocating his principles and branding his ene- 

mies. This much may be conceded, that some of the men so fiercely attacked 
| by Junius were Lord Sackville's enemies, and some of those jauded in the Jet- 
ters his lordship's friends 

Now on this it is to be remarked, that, as Lord Sackville was tried in 1760, 
and as Junius did not begin to write till 1769, he must have brooded over his 
injuries eight years before he took any pains to resent them. The conjecture 
must also include the conditions that Lord George's talente were equal to the 
composition of these letters; that he would have submitted to all the labour 
and difficulties attendant on their publication; that his character was fiercely 
vindictive ; that he always supported popular principles, and was himself ofa 
disposition likely to secure popular favour. The fects are adverse to each one 
of these sUppositions 

Mr. Cumberland, the dramatist, who, from his official connection and pt- 
vate intimacy with Lord Sackville, was most competent to pronounce an opin- 
ion on his character, and who has left the only account we remember of his 
disposition, inforins us that Lord Sackville was thoroughly a man of busi- 
ness, but never “ choice in his phrases.” Though «a most amiable and kind- 
hearted man, he appears to have been all his life exceedingly unpopular. Even 
when he sided with the party most in favour, he conciliated neither respect 

nor esteem. For years after the court martial he retired altogether from public 
| life, and probably employed his time in the manner described by Cumberland, 
which shall be quoted hereafter. He never ceased, however, to be a member 
of the House of Commons, and in 1770 commenced to take part in the diseus- 
sions. But he entered into them only as the member of a party struggling for 
| place. He delivered some animated and clever speeches, Pat they are looked 
through in vain for one of those brilliant and powerful sentences which shine 
throughout the compositions of Junius. He was known asa man of sense, jadg- 
ment, and experience, but never as 4 popular leader. In him we see no zeal for 
| the cause of the Constitution, for the purity of the Legislature, for the majesty of 
| the Law, forthe inviolability of Public Liberty. His speeches exhibit no ve- 
| hement and bitter denunciations of political opponents, no mighty appeals to 
| national patriotism, no great maxim of rational freedom; nothing to stir 
| the heart of the nation or waken one peal of p »pular applause Junios was the 
| idol of his dav; Lord George Sackville the object of public scorn and detesta- 
| tion. Who shall reconcile the contradiction, if they be the same person 1 When 
Lord Sackville entered office in 1775, he became the colleague of Lord North, 
| whom Junius never mentions bat with withering sarcasm. Lord Sackville was 
| the personal friend of Lord Mansfield, to whom Junius wrote, “ Our language 
| has no term of repreach. the mind has no idea of detestation, which has not 
| been applied to you and exhausted.” Junins frequently sneered at Chris- 
| tianity, and made no secret of his dislike to the Established Church ; when he 
j wished to barb the shaft he loosed at Horne with the keenest satire 
| and malignity, he wrote, “* The Church is a proper retreat for you; in 
principles you are already a bishop.” Lord Sackville was one of the most 
| pious men of his time. 
| Mr. Cumberland has farnished us with an account of Lord Sackville’s habits 
| and character, as he observed them ten or twelve years after the date of the 
last letter of Junius. The description is worth reading, for the picture it gives 
| of x good nobleman’s life at the close of the last century. It negatives as for- 
| cibly as can be conceived the idea of any connection subsisting between tha 
nobleman and Junius :— 

His habitual punctuality was curious, and probably, in some men's 
eyes, would, from its extreme precision, have sppeared ridiculously 
minute and formal, yet in the movements of «a domestic establish- 
ment so large as his, it had its uses and comforts, which his gaests 
and family could not fail to partake of As sure as the hand of the 
cluck pointed to the half hour after nine, neither a mnute before nor 4 minute 
after, so sure did the good lord of the castle step into his breakfast room, ac. 
coutred at all points, according to his invariable custom, witha complacent 


' 


| 


| 
| 





| countenance, that prefaced his “ Good morning” to each person there assem- 


bled ; and now, whilst I recal these scenes to my remembrance, | feel gratified 
by the reflection that I never passed a night beneath his roof but that his morn- 
ing's salutation met me at my post. He allowed an hour and a half for break- 
fast, and regularly at eleven took his morning’s cirenit on horseback at a foot's 
pace, for his infirmity would not admit of any strong gestation. He had an 
old groom, who had grown grey in his service, that was his constant pilot 
upon these excursions, and his genera! custom was to make the torn of his 
cottages to reconnoitre the condition they were in, whether their roofs were in 
repair, their windows whole, and the gardens well <a and neatly kept ; 
all this it was their interest to be attentive to, for he bought the produce of 
their fruit trees ; and I have heard him say, with great satisfaction, that he has 
paid thirty shillings in a season for strawberries only to a poor cottager, who 
paid him one shilling annual rent for his tenement and garden. This was the 
constant rate at which he let them to bis labourers, and he made them pay it to 
his steward at his yearly audit, that they might feel themselves in the class 
of regular tenants, and sit down at table to the good cheer provided for them 
on the audit-day. He never rede out without preparing himself with a store of 
sizpences in his waistcoat pocket for the children of the poor who openes gates 
and drew out sliding bare for him im his passage through the enclosures. He 

knew to whom he gave them, and generally held a short parley with the gate- 

opener as he paid his toll for Upon the very first report of illness or 
accident relief was instantly sent, and they were put upon the sick list, rego- 

larly visited, and constantly supplied with the best medicines, administered 

upon the best advice. If the poor man lost his cow, his pig, or his poultry, 

the loss was never made up in money, but in stock. It was his custom to buy 

the cast-off liveries of bis own servants, as constanly as the day of clothing 

came abost, and these he distributed to the old and worn-out rers, who 

turned out daily on the lawn and paddock, in the Sackville livery, to pick up 
boughs and swep up leaves, and, in short, do jost as much work as served to 
keep them wholesome and alive. To his religious duties this good man was 
not only regularly but respectfully attentive. On » Sunday morn he ap- 
peared in gala, as if he was dressed for a drawing room ; he out ne 
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whole family in grand cavalcade to ns parish church, leaving only a sentinel to 
watch the fires at home and mount guard upon the spits. His deportment in 
the house of prayer was exemplary, and more in character of times past than 
times present. He bad a way of standing op in sermon time for the purpose 
of reviewing the congregation and swing the idlers into decorum, that never 
failed to remind me of Sic Roger de Coverley at church ; sometimes, when he 
has been struck with passages im the discourse, which he wished to pomt out 
to the audience as rules for moral practice worthy to be noticed, he would 
mark his approbativn of them with such cheering nods and signals of assent to the 
preacher as were often more than my moscles could withstand; but when, to 
the total overthrow of all gravity, in bis zeal to encourage the efforts of a very 
young declaimer in the pulpit, 1 heard him ery out to the Rev. Mr. Eatoff, in 
the middle of his sermon, ** Well done, Harry ‘” it was irresistible : suppres 
sion was out of my power. What made it more intolerably comic was the on 
moved aincerity of his manner, and his surprise to find that anything had passe d 
that could provoke a laugh so out of time and piace. He had nursed up, with 
no small care and cost, in each of his parish churches, 4 corps of rustic pseim- 
singers, to whose performances he paid the greatest attention, rising UP, and, 
with bis eyes directed to the singing gallery, marking time, which was not al- 
ways rigidly a’hered to; and once when his ear, which was very correct, had 


} 
been tortured by a tone most glaringly discordant, he set bis mark opon the | 
culprit by calling out to him by name, and loudly saying, * Oat of tone, Tom | 


Baker !"’—Memvire of Kichard Cumberland, pages 484, 485, 486, 497 

Can it be supposed for a moment that this man, wih his pious min 1, cha- 
ritable disposition, and formal habits, could be the author of those dazing and 
dangerous, yet most able and energetic, letters, which agitated the whole 
kingdom, from the king in his palace to the dealer in his stall?) When on the 
point of death, Lord Sackville sent for Lord Mansfield to bid him farewell; 
and this interview, by a strained and forced interpretation, John Jaques presses 
into bis service, The terms in which the dying nobleman took leave of his 
friend are thus set down -—— 

“ My good lord,”’ he said, “though I ought not te have imposed upon you 
the paintul ceremony of paying 4 last visit to a dying man, yet so great was 


my apxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks for ail your goodness to me, all | 


the kind protection you hate shown me through the course of my unpre spe rous 
life, that 1 could not know you was so near me, and not wish to assure you of 
the invariable respect I have ever entertained for your character, and now in the 
Most serious manner to sulic't your forgiveness, 1/ ever, in the fluctuations 
of politics or the heats of party, | have appeared in your eyes, at any moment 
of my life, unjust to your great meri(s, 0 forgetful of your many favours. — 
Cumberiand's Memmra, p. 493. 

It is almost needives to add more to show how destitute the conjecture is of 
a shade of probability; yet the strongest negative to it we have reserved for 
the last. When the letters of Junius to Sir W. Draper first appeared, their 
allusion to military affairs, and bitter expressions towards the Marquis of 
Granby, who was the leading witness against Lord Sackville on his trial, con 
spired ‘to fix momentary attention on his lordship as their author, and he was 
openly named im connection with them by an anonymous writer. At this 
time it waa that Sir W. Draper implored Junius to be for once an open and 
generous enemy, and to stand forth im his real character. With suspicion 
once fixed upon him, could Lord Sackville have escaped the eager search made 
after Junius, had that name belonged to him! To ovr mind this consider 
ation is perfectly conclusive. On one oceasion Junius writes to Woodfall, “1 
hear that Swinney (an obscure fellow) has called on Lord George Sackville, 
and taxed him with the authorship of these letters.”” Had the accusation been 
true it would never have been told, as its revelation could answer no other 
purpore than io excite Ubpreasant rumours and in puiries, 

But if the nanes hitherto mentioned have not even probability to rec ommend 
them, where are we to look for the real author of Junius! 
puzzle we do not pretend to solve. We believe he must be sought among the 


personal friends and political connections of Lord Chatham; but in that circle | 


we know not on whom to lay our finger. The letters breathe Chatham's ge- 
nius in nearly every live. The concentrated strength of language and lolty 
style are wholly his ; so are the peculiar expressions ; and so, with few excep- 
tions, are the thoughts and sentiments. ‘The letters were commenced during 
that mysterious period in Chatham's life when his conduct equally perplex ] 
his friends and enemics; when sick, rather, as we imagine, from disgust than 
disease, he retired from the Cabinet, refused to see his colleagues whom he 


distrusted, declined the attendance of the king's physician, and recovered only 


to enter the ranks of Opposition. tu the private letters of Junius to Chatham | 


he expresses ‘ warm attachment to his person, and respect and veneration for 
his character” He adds, ‘If this country isto be saved, it must be saved by 
Lord Chatham's epirit—by Lod Chatham's abilities.” This is the language 
of personal friendship as well as of political agreement. The authenticity of 
those letters attributed to Junius in which Lord Chathatn is slightingly spoken 
of has vever been established, avd are entitled to little credit in comparison 
with his acknowledged and recorded opinions. ** My vote,” he writes, “ will 
hardly recommend him to an increase of his ponsion, or a seat in the Cabinet 
But if his ambition be upen a level with his understanding—if he judges ot 
what is truly honourable for himself, with the same superior genius which ant- 
mates and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in decision—even 
the pen of Junius shallcontribute to reward him. Recorded honours shal! 
gather round his monument, and thicken over him. Itis a solid fabric, and 
will support the laurels that adorn it. Iam not conversant in the language of 
panegyric. ‘These praises are extorted from me ; but they will wear well, for 
they have been dearly earned.” 

But it is no part of our purpose to enter into speculations which would swe!! 
an article already extended to an unreasonable length. We have to decide on 
the pretensions of others, not to set up conjectures of our own. With as 
much certainty as can attach to the conclusions of the understanding on such 
a subject, we pronounce that neither Sir P. Francis nor Lord G. Sackville has 
the slightest pretensions to be identified with Junius. This book does credit 
to the ingenuity of the author, though his ingenuity is frequently misapplied, 
but will cuovince no one. 

rT —— 


LADY SALE’S JOURNAL, 


A work on Affghanistan, from the pen of Lady Sale, can require no com- 
mendation from us. It will be read by everybody, and no one, we will venture 
to say, will rise disappointed from the perusal of this most interesting volume 
The details of the military transactions, previous to and after the evacuation 


of Cabul, are ample; the information conveyed, too, has been derived from | 


the most authentic sources, and the whole narrative evinces a more than com- 
mon share of literary ability on the part of her ladyship. Perhaps, also, this 
is the only Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan that will reach this country 
of which some considerable portion has not beendrawn from memory ; for her 
Ladyship telle us, that ‘although several people kept an account of the pro- 
oules at Cabul, all, except herself, lost all they had written, and had re- 
course to memory afterwards.” She, on the contrary, “not only daily noted 
down events as they occurred, but often did so hourly,” and, more fortunate 
than others in this particular, she was able to save every line that she had com- 
posed. In the retreat of the army, she informs vs—* I lost everything except 
the clothes I wore; and, therefore, it may appear strange that | should have 
saved these papers. The mystery is, however, easily solved. After every- 
thing was packed on the night before we left Cabul, I sat upto add a few lines 
to the events of the day, and the next morning I put them in a small bag and 
tied them round my waist." We have the “ Journal,” then, exactly as it was 
written ; and we can, therefore, depend more upon its accuracy than upon the 
correctness of other works relating to the same transactions, which have been 
drawn up solely, or even but in part, from recollection, This is no smail ad- 
Vantage, and we are glad that her Ladyship resisted the temptation, to which 
she appears, at one time, to have been exposed, of re-writing her journal. She 
observes, that ‘‘ A much better narrative of past events might have been writ- 
ten, even by myself, but I have preferred keeping my journal as originally 
written, when events were fresh, and men's minds were biassed by the reports 


The question 1s a | 








through a week's march to Jellalabad? Once in the Balar Hissar, which could 
| have been easily defended by 1,000 men, we should have had plenty of troops 
| for foraging purposes ; and the village of Ben-i-shehr, just under the Bala His- 
| sar, would have given us a twelvemonth’s provisions if we had only made the 
| demonstration of a night march, to have the appearance of taking them by 
\force. Sallies thence might also have been made into the town, where there 
| was always 4 party, particularly the Kuzzilbashes, who would have covertly as- 
sisted us, until our returning fortunes permitted them to do so openly. 

** Independent of ——’s determination to return to India, he ofien refused to 
| give any opinion when asked for it by the General, a cautious measure whereby 
he probably hoped to escape the obloquy that he expected would attach to the 

Council of War, composed of General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, Briga- 
| dier Anquetil, and Colonel Chambers. I might say nominally composed ; nu- 
merically it was much more extended. Captain Grant, with cold caution, ob- 
structed every enterprize, and threw all possible difficulties in the way , Capt 
Bellew was full of doubts and suggestions, all tending to hamper and retard 
operations ; and numbers of young men gave much sig “Heapoe advice ; in fact, 
the grester part of the night was spent in confusing the Geueral’s ideas, instead 
of allowing a sick men time by rest to invigorate his powers. Brigadier Shel- 
ton was in the habit of taking his rezai with him, and lying on the floor during 
these discussions, when sleep, whether real or feigned, was a resource against 
replying to disagreeable questions. Major Thain, a sincere friend and good 
adviser of the General's, withdrew i i disgust from the Council ; and Sturt, who 
was ever ready to do anything or give his opinion when asked, from the same 
feeling no longer proffered it.” 


Of Sr William Macnaghten her Ladyship writes thus :— 


“The general impression is, that the Envoy is trying to deceive himself into 
an assurance that the country is in a quiescent state. He has a difficult part to 
play, without sufficient moral courage to stem the current singly. About two 
months since Sir William rode to Lord Auckland, explaining to him the present 
state of Affghanistan, and requesting that five additional regiments should be 
sent to this country, two of them to be European. To these statements a writ- 
| ten war succeeded between the Envoy and the Supreme Government of Ben- 
gal. Letter after letter came calling forretrenchment. Sir William had been 
appointed from bome Governor of Bombay, and was particularly chosen for the 
office from his being a moderator and a man unlikely to push any violent mea- 
sure; he hoped affairs might take a turn for the better, and was evidently anx- 
| ious to leave Cabul! and assume his new appoinment. In an evil hour he acceded 
| to the entreaties of Sir A. Burnes (who appears to have been blinded on the 
| subject.) and wrote to Lord Auckland to nullify his former request for addi- 

tional troops, and to say that part of those now in the country might be with. 
drawn. The Ist brigade under Sale was accordingly ordered to be in readiness 
} to move down; and it was generally understood that all would be withdrawn 
| 48 soon as the Seha had raised five more regiments of his own. ‘The letter of 
| recal, as we may term Sir William’s, was sent off only two days before the 
| breaking out of the Zoormut affair.” 
Of Lord Auckland she says— 


* The state of supineness and fancied security of those in pewer in canton- 
ments is the result of deference to the opinions of Lord Auckland, whose sove- 
reign will and pleasure it is that tranquillity do reign in Affghanistan ; in fact, 
| it is reported at Goverament-house, Calcutta, that the lawless Affghans are as 
| peaceable as London citizens ; and this being decided by the powers that be, 
| why should we be on the alert!” 

Again, speaking of the origin of the outbreak, she says,— 
‘*In former times, under the feadal system, when the sovereign of Cabul re- 
| quired troops, each bold chieftain came forward with his retainers ; but these 
| vassals had been taken from them, and were embodied in corps commanded 
| by British officers, to whom they owed no affection, and only paid a forced 
| obedience, whilst their hearts were with their national religion ; their chief's 
power was now greatly limited, and the chouk guaranteed to them was with- 
held on the plea that the Company had commanded retrenchments. But the 
saving required by Government was a curtailment of those expenses which 
were Cefrayed by its own rupees, whereas the 40,000 ropees now the subject 
| of dispute were, In fact, no saving at ali to us, as (hat money was never 


paid by the Company, but was the chouk or money excused to the chiefs out | 


| of the revenues or dues owing to the King, on condition of their enforcing the 
subinission of the petty chiefs and the payment of eir rents. This sum, 
whether paid to Schah Soojah or not, would never have replenished the hon 
Company's coffers; and by upholding the Scheh in such an act of aggression 
we compromised our faith, end caused a pretty general insurrection, said to be 
headed by Meer Musjode.” But * The Imdian Government have for some 
time been constantly writing regarding the enormous expenditure in Affghan- 
istan, every day has reiterated retrench ; but, instead of lessening the political 
expenses, and making deductions in that apartment, they commenced by cut- 
ting off these 40,000 rupees from the chiets.” 





The conduct of Schah Soojah was far from what it ought to have been to- 
wards his allies, and even Sir William Macnaghten’s confidence in his sincerity 
had latterly been much shaken ; but, like the rest, he displayed neither vigour 
nor judgment in anything that he did, and he seems to have been quite as 
|; much paralyzed by the proceedings of the rebels as our own political and 

military chiefs. If he was a traitor, and we have but little doubt upon the sub- 
| ject, it is, at all events, clear that he was not prepared for the rapidity with 
| which the insurrection proceeded. 


* He was,” says Lady Sale, at the time of the outbreak, ‘‘ quite sunk into 
a state of despondency, and would gladly seize any opportunity of asking the 
opinion of any of the officers as to what was likely to be the issue of the strug- 
gie. He put off for the time all the insignia of royalty, made the officers sit 
by him on chairs, and seemed quite gobrowed, (an expressive eastern term, 
to be rendered something between dumbfounded and at one’s wits’ end.) 
The Schah’s conduct in the particular of the chairs is the more worthy of re- 
mark, as he had been in the habit of keeping the officers for hours standing 
with folded hands silently in his presence, and then ungraciously dismissing 
them without even 4 passing remark. He now sent to each Sahib a warm silk 
resaiz and a pillow, which were very acceptable, as they were all starving with 
| cold.”’ 

No one, in short, who had authority to command, had the capacity to ex- 
ercise it. Disunion aod dissension everywhere prevailed, every warning was 
despised, every precaution neglected; and mismanagement and misconduct 
characterized every step that was taken, and every measure that was adopted 
| was marked by incapacity. These are grave and serious charges, but Lady 
Sale will enable us to show that they are not without foundation. 

(To be continued.) 





CHARACTERS IN ‘CYMBELINE.’...1L 
Postuumus anp lacuimo. 
(Continued from last Albion, page 221.) 

They who are disposed to regard the dramatist as making Posthumus guilty 
of foolish credulity, in allowing himself to be convinced of his wife's infideli- 
| ty by the evidence which /achimo adduces, should attend to the sequel of that 
confession, from the mouth of Iachimo himself, of which, in our preceding 
paper, we have cited the former part. Still addressing Cymbeline, he says :— 

Away to Britain 

Post I in this design. Well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
*Twixt amorous and villainous. Being thus quenched 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
*Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent, &c. 

The sentence— 








of the day, and even hour.” This, certainly, was a wise determimation, and, 
for our own parts, we can easily excuse the absence of “fine writing” and be 
contented with the sterling merits of this excellent and valuable work. 


Mine Italian brain 
*Gan in your duller Britain operate, 


| shows us clearly the spirit in which the dramatist conceived the relation here 


When we took up the volume before us, we did so with a determination to | 8ubsisting between the deceiver and the deceived. He treats it as one illustra- 
discover, if possible, some svfficient cause for reversing the severe judgment | tion of the grand contrast presumed to exist between the open simplicity of the 


which we had previously passed upon the conduct of both the political and mi- 
fitary chiefs in Afghanistan. We thought it just possible that Mr. Eyre might 


have written with somewhat too much haste, and that his condemnation of his | 


pear tee and of the Indian Government, might, perhaps, have resulted from 


ficient causes. Sorry are we to find, however, that Lady Sale confirms, | 


idegery particular, the statements of that officer, and there can now be no room 
} doubt that the destruction of a gallant army was brought about by the gross 
iheapacity and misconduct of those in authority. Her Ladyship says,— 

» * Lt is easy to armve on the wisdom or folly of conduct after the catastrophe 
has taken place. rith regard therefore to our chiefs, J shall only say that the 
Envoy has deeply paid for his attempt to out-diplomatize the Afighans. Ge- 
neral Elphinstone, conscious that his powers of mind had become enfeebled 
with those of his body, and finding there was no hope of General Nott's arrival 
to assume the command, called in another officer to his aid, who had but one 
abject in view (to get back, at all hazards, the Hindostan.) He averred that a 
retreat to the Bala Hissar was impossible, as we should have to fight our way 
(for one mile and a half.) If we could nor accomplish that, how were we to get 


| British characier and the guile of the Italian. [t is no defect of judgment in 
| Posthumus, but the superabundance of craft in Iachimo, that is made to work 
this false conviction in the husband's mind. 


Up to this point the insinuator is successful, his suggestions appearing only 


next sentence he begins to get out of his depth, and awaken her suspicions of 
| him, by assailing her with direct flattery ; and beautiful it is to watch the light, 
as to his true character, bursting more and more upon her mind. When he 
says— 
Not I, 
Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change ; but ‘tis your graces 
That, from my mutest conscience to my tongue, 
Charms this report out,— 1 


she answers, “‘ Let me hear no more.” But it is only in order that she should 
hear more, that he has told her so much already. @ proceeds, according to 
her own expression, “to expound his beastly mind” to her, and so stands re- 





in the guise of involuntary and undesigning exclamations. But in the very | 


| 
| 








| ss ay 13, 
vealed in his true colours. When he first says “‘ Be revenged,” = 
the belief of her husband's inconstancy, into which he had betrayed knee? 
If this be true, 
(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 
Mu st not in haste abuse,)—if it be true, 
How should I be revenged ? 
And when he arrives at the full disclosure of his object,— 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, &e. 
how glorious is the flashing of the whole truth on her pure beart 
clouded intellect :— 
Away! I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would’st have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, as base as strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour; and 
Solicit’st here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike ! 


Our “ false Italian,” however, though repulsed and defeated, it not a whit 
disconcerted. His scheme of seduction, indeed, is extinguished: but in bic 
‘*Ttalian brain” he has another scheme in reserve. The half of his estate a 
save—the diamond to win—his reputation for gallantry to sustain—and a peril. 
| ous duel te avoid: these are powerful incentives to a man with little conscience. 

He, therfore, loses no time in making his peace with the lady ; and with wha: 
admirable tact and self-possession does he apply the most delicate flattery "te 
her admiration and affection for her busband :— 





and her un 


O happy Leonatas?t I may say, 
The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy trust; and thy most perfect ceodness ° 
Her assured credit. Blessed, live you long ! 
A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 
Country called his! and you his mistress, only 
For the most worthiest fit! Give me your pardon. 
I have spoken this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord 
That which he is, new o’er; and he is one 
The truest mannered, such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him : 
Half all men’s hearts are his. 
Imo. You make amends. 
Tach. He sits "mongst men like a descended god : 
He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 
More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
Most mighty princes, that I have adventured 
To try your taking of a false report ; which hath 
Honoured with confirmation your great jadgment 
In the election of a sir so rare, 
Which yon know cannot err. The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffles. Pray, your pardon. 
Imo. All's well, sir. ‘Take my power i’the court for yours. 


Then, harping on the same string, the interest that her lord has in the matter 
follows his request, to have his trunk of pretended valuables taken under her 
protection ; and her voluntary undertaking to keep it in her chamber. 

That same bedchamber scene is surely one of the things most exquisitely con- 
ceived amongst all the exquisite conceptions of the Shakespearian drama. The 
involuntary homage rendered by sacrilegious villany to the very purity which 
it is plotting to slander, is imagined, not only in the highest poetical, but in the 
most powerful dramatic spirit. Jachimo’s exclamation— 

Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here ! 
embodies the essence of the scene. 

How admirably, too, both in this scene, and in the following one with Post- 
humus and Philario, are we shown the intimate combination, in this character, 
of the elegant voluptuary with the crafty deceiver; from which association 
results that self-possessed and insinuating eloquence with which this personage 
is so peculiarly gifted, and which we find exerted with art no less consummate 
| in deluding the husband than it has been in attempting the seduction of the 
wife. Let us note the artful gradation by which he proceeds to lead the Briton 
to this false conviction. First of all, the letters which he delivers to Posthu- 
mus prove, that notwithstanding the speediness of his return, he has really 
visited the British court and the princess. Then comes his tastefully critical 
account of the decorations of her chamber—the tapestry—the chimney-piece— 
the ceiling—the andirons—becoming more and more close and particular, unti! 
Posthumus, after telling her at first— 





And this you might have heard of here, by me, 

Or by some other. 
is led on to the admission— 

Let it be granted, you have seen all this, &e. 
and is so prepared by the belief that Iachimo, at all events. has actually had an 
opportunity of leisurely surveying the interior of his wife’s bedchamber, to re. 
ceive the full effect of his discovery of the bracelet. 

Let us mark the subtlety of art with which this discovery is managed. 
Tachimo gives Posthumus at first, not the fall view of it, but only a hasty and 
imperfect glimpse,— 

I beg but leave to air this jewel. See! 
And now ’tis up again : it must be married 
To that your diamond ; I'll keep them. 


The agitating effect of that glimpse upon the feelings of the husband can only 
be estimated by calling to mind, as he must instantly have done, the moment 
when he had last beheld the jewel in question, in that exquisite parting scene 
which had passed between himself and Imogen ; 
Post. Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lothness to depart would grow. Adieu! 
Imo. Nay, stay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to-air yourself, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love, 
This diamond was my mother’s: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 
Post. How! how! another! 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! Remain thou here. 
{ Putting on the ring. 
While sense can keep it on! And sweetest, fairest, 
As IJ my poor self did exchange for you, 
To your most infinite loss ; so in our trifles 
I still win of you. For my sake wear this; 
It isa manacle of love; I'll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 
[ Putting the bracelet on her arm. 
Imo. QO, the gods! 
When shall we see again? 


What then must be the agonizing tumult of emotion stirred in the exiled hus- 
band’s breast by the momentary suspense into which this gesture of Iachimo's 
throws him, as to the identity of the bracelet which he sees in his possession ! 
For the moment his whole sole is absorbed in ascertaining that identity : 
Jove !— 

Once more let me behold it !—Is it that 

Which I left with her? 
It is this absorption of his attention, skilfully designed by his deceiver, and his 
stunning astonishment on the complete discovery of the fact, that leave his mind 
utterly unguarded, to receive quite passively lachimo’s artfully natural account 
of the acquisition, 





Sir (I thank her,) that 
She stripped it from her arm; I see her yet: +" 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet enriched it, too : she gave it me, and said 
She prized it once. 
And now the impostor has so far beguiled his victim as to make him absolutely 
see “the pretty action” delivering up the consecrated jewel, and feel as if he 


had no resource but to suppose she had intended it to be conveyed to him- 
self :— 


May be she plucked it off 
To send it me. 


And now that he has once admitted the idea of her having given it with her own 
hand, he is fast in the clutch of the fiend. Jachimo pam 
the simple rejoinder— 
She writes so to you, doth she? 
thus turning the very heralds of her love into the most damning testimonials 


s his conviction by 
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of ber falsehood ; so that in most logical consequence does Posthumus ex 
claim, 











O, no, no, no; ‘tistrue! Here, take this too ; 
[Giving the ring. 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look ont! 
His bias is now taken ; he listens but faintly to his friend Philario’s suggestion, 
that the bracelet may hve been lost or stolen; and abandons it entirely on 
Jachimo’s exclaiming, “ By Jupiter! I had it from her arm,”— 

Hark you, he swears ; by Jupiter he swears, &c. 

Indeed, it should here be borne in mind, that this form of obtestation, in the 
age and country wherein this scene is laid, was a very different matter from 
swearing “‘ by Jove” now-a.days: the oath by the father of the gods had a rea 
and awful solemnity: and it is worthy of remark, that the dramatist, with subtle 
propriety, has made even the unscrupulous Iachimo employ it only this once, 
and in support of an assertion which, though not substantially is literally ¢rwe 
“Thad it from ber arm.” When Posthomus bas hurried on to his conclusion, 
aud given him the ring,— 

There, take thy hire ; and ail the fiends of hell 

Divide themselves between you !— 
his Italian deceiver, like a perfect master of his art, seeing his dupe’s imagina- 
tion thoroughly on fire, thinks it worth his while to “make assurance doubly 
sure” by casting a little more fuel on the flame : describing to him the ** mole, 
right proud of that most delicate lodging,” and still asking, * Will you hear 
more?” until the unhappy husband is maddened into exclaiming,— 

I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 

Thou hast made me cuckold! 
It is worthy of observing, too, regarding the question as to the reasonableness 
of Posthumus’s conviction, that his own Italian fread Philario acquiesces in it 
at last, by saying to Iachimo * you have won.” 

Once arrived at this point, all the rage, despair, and desire of revenge, that we 

find bursting from the lips of the miserable husband, are intelligible enough.— 


And here we must observe how seriously the acting play is mutilated by the | 
entire omission of that soliloquy of Posthumus which immediately follows.— | 


Shakspeare’s dramatic purpose in it is evident and essential—to lay clearly open 


to us that stormy desolation, those voleanic heavings of a noble heart, our full | 


conception of which can alone make us tolerate the purpose of sanguinary ven- 
geance which is to be formed and pursued by his hero. That Elysian prospect 
of life which had opened to his view through the rich and roseate light of a noble 
and a happy love, is, by one dread thunderburst, darkened and devastated. By 
the force of contrast, the hell that now surrounds him calls up in more madden- 
ing brightness the smiling image of the heaven he has lost. Yet even here, 


from the very gulf of torture, the dramatist, in all his matchless and exquisite | 
might, has drawn forth a tribute, the proudest and most delicate, to that purity | 


and dignity of the very voluptuousness of virtuous love, which give the crown- 
ing charm to the interest of this delightful drama. No spirit less noble or less 


refined than that of Shakspeare himself, could have made the suffering husband’s | 


fuminations, on snch an occasion, serve to cast the loveliest tints of all over the 
purity of Imogen—dewy and pearly—even as a reflection from the wings of Iris 
on the bosom of Venus :— 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrained, 

And prayed me, oft, forbearance ; did it with 

A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 

Might well have warmed old Saturn ; that I thought her 

As chaste as unsunned snow ! 


Then the fierce cgatrast into which his imagination rons, as is ever the case 
when early faith in moral beauty is thus violently overthrown— 


This yellowIachimo, in an hour—was’t not ? 

Or less—at first. Perehance he spake not, &c. ; 
all terminating in that fine tirade against the sex, which might serve as a stand- 
ing text for all that amiable class of writers who are disposed to pen formal 
satires against female frailty, and contrasts so strikingly with the quiet answer, 
which, in the banquet scene, he had given to [achimo’s assertion of what he 
« durst attempt against any lady in the world,”"—** You are a great deal abused 
in too bold a persuasion ;” this is the man who is now worked up into telling 


‘°— 


Could I find out 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It isthe woman's part. Be it lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers ; deceiving, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 
All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers in part, or all; but, rather all ; 
For, even to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. J’ll write against them 
Detest them, curse them. Yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will— 
The very devils cannot plague them better ! 


But this, in the maddened husband, is the bitterness of mere despair ; and 
the personal revenge which he meditates, should, in this, and all such cases, be 
regarded less as a murder than as a part of suicide. What says he in writing 
to his servant? “‘ Thy mistress, Pisanic, hath played the strampet in my bed : 
the testimonies whereof lie bleeding in me. I speak not out of weak surmises : 
from proof as strong as my grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge.” —Re- 
venge, alas! upon the dearest part of himself—made so by virtuous love in his 
own breast, and therefore never more to be made otherwise, even by her 
heaviest fault—to be destroyed, it may be, but assuredly to his own destruc- 
1101 :-— 

Yea, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee ; for I wished 
Thou shouldst be coloured thus. You married ones. 
If each of you would take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much beiter than themselves 
For wrying but a litle. 

I am brought hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom. "Tis enough 
That, Britain, | have killed thy mistress. Peace! 
I'll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpose : I'll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant : so I'll fight 
Against the part I come with ; so I’ll die 
For thee, O Jmogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I'll dedicate. 

After the bettle, wherein he earns the praise of Cymbeline as “the poor 
soldier who so richly fought,” 

Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepped before targe of proof, 
we find him pursuing the same desolate strain :-— 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have saved their carcases '—took heel to do’t; 
And yet died too! I, in mine own woe charmed, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 
Nor feel him wheve he struck. Being an ugly monster, 
’Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 
Sweet words, or hath more ministers than we 
That draw his knives i’ the war. Well, I will find him: 
For, being now a favourer to the Roman, 
No more a Briton, I have resumed again 
The part I came in. Fight I wil! no more, 
But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 
Here made by the Roman, great the answer be 
Britons must take: for me, my ransom’s death : 
On either side I come to spend my breath ; 
Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by some means for Imogen. 
And when his captors have thrown him into prison, comes the deep climax of 
his despairing and repentant resignation :— 
Most welcome, bondage ! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty..... 
.... My conscience, thou art fettered 
More than my shanks and wrists. You good gods, give me 
The penitent instrument, to pick that lock ; 
Then, free for ever !.... 
For Imogen’s dear life, take mine ; and though 














’Tis not so dear, yet ‘tis a life ; you coined it. 
..-. And, so, great powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel these cold bonds. O Imogen! 

I'll speak to thee in silence 


TENE ALBION. 
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The great literary problem, the authorship of Junius, still does, and ever 


Se = — 


lic taste, and is the only one among our actors who bas had the ambition of 


late years to grapple with the arduous character of Falstaff; bat we must con- 
fess, with all the talent and industry he has displayed, a fecling of disappoint- 








| ment came over us at the end of the performance. It is a character that re- 


quires a combination of extraordimary powers, a luxuriance in his laugh, anda 
great flexibility of muscle. 

We are inclined to doubt whether those actors who have obtained the greatest 
celebrity in the character, have always fulfilled the erpectations of their aud 
ence. Henderson is said to have been admirable, and to hawe received the uni- 





versal commendation of his critics ; Stephen Kemble had naturally “ the huge 


will, probably, interest and agitate the public mind; for, so far from the se- | mountain of flesh,” and had no recourse to artificial aid, but he fell far short of 


cret being known, or even in the course of discovery, it is evident that the | 


question Is as much shrouded in mystery as ever. Some, indeed, suppose that 


die with him.” Our readers will find in the previous pages a notice of a new 
work on this question, by Mr. Jaques, who, it appears, is an advocate for the 


theory that fixes the identity on Lord George Sackville. The evidence, how 


the words of Junius himself will be realized, namely, that “ the secret should | humour coarse 


the merriment needed. Bartley, a fat good natored Knight, bat inferior to 
the intellectual onderstanding of his author. Fawcett was effective, but his 
Young and Elliston were total failures, after having greatly 


excited the expectations of the town. Mr, Hackett may therefore rest satie- 


| fied in maintaining 4 position where so many have comparatively failed. Mr 


| ever, in favour of Mr. Jaques’ notion is somewhat defective ; nor does he, we 


ok, al . = 
| th nk, establish his point with even tolerable plausibility The evidence in 


| favour of Sir Philip Francis, as brought forward by the Edinburgh Review, is 
| more convincing, if we could be convinced at all upon circumstantial testi- 
|mony. The writers and conductors of this latter journal are so thoroughly 
versed in such histories, and have studied this so carefully, that we should 





| feel disposed to yield up a part of our judgment to them, were it not self. 


of the whole matter. The Edinburgh Reviewers announced their opinions with 
| their reasons upwards of twenty years ago, and quite recently they have reite 
| rated their former belief. The advocates of Horne Tooke are not less ¢onfident 
| in favour of their champion, nor are they more successful in making out their 


case. We refer the reader to the article alluded to. 





Oar last European journals give us the following :— 
MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 
Every day, under the influence of April showers and germinating sunshine, 


fresh buds open, young bees revive into honey-seeking existence, and musical 


reunions, rich and abundant, convince the sceptic that taste and a love for the 


concord of sweet sounds exist in England. The second Puttuaruontc Con 
| cert of this season, on Monday evening, rejoiced in a programme of the most 


approved selection. Haydn, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Cherubini, and 


Rossini, are strong notes of that universal lyre, whose music will sound in the 
ears of all lovers of harmony till ** the crack of doom.” 

M.M. Vatit and Janin are preparing important reforms for the next season 
Four new operas will be added to the winter repertoire, and the new company 
of vocalists contain the following names :—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Nissen, 
Brambilla ; tenors—Mario, Salvi, and Corelli; basses and baritones—For 
nasari, Ronconi, and Morell) 











On the evening of the 30th March, a circular, couched in the following 


| terms, caused considerable anxiety in the sal/e of the opera :—** M. Lablache 


has the honour of announcing to that public which has so uniformly received | 


| him with kindness, that he sings this night, for the last time, at the Theatre 
Italien. He requests the public to accept the homage of his grateful adieu !” 
The audience summoned the director, but Lablache alone came forward. to 
| declare that serious motives had induced him to come to the determination an- 


nounced in the circular. 


| Rossini is expected at Paris in May. 


At Berlin, Meyerbeer has directed, for the first time in public, an ope ra by 
Gluck, entitled L’ Armide. 

Mendelssohn Bartholdy has composed an opera on the (Edipus 
Sophocles.— London paper. 

Celebrated continental wirtuosi are flocking to London, which will never 
have boasted a stronger erray of musical talent than during this season. Herr 
Staudig arrived in town on Thursday. Mdme Albertazzi is also here 
According to the French musical prints, Dreyschock, the new pianist, who bas 
created so great a sensation in Paris, Sivori the violinist, and Servias the vio- 
lincellest, were on the eve of departure for London, and we are promised other 
artists of high continential repute. 

We are pleased to hear that another of the stars which have recently ap- 
peared in the horizon of the musical world will shortly be visible in the me- 
tropolis,—not a German professor, nor an Italian maestro, displaying the result 





of deep and arduous study, but a Sweet English girl ef seventeen. Thalberg, 
| with whom she played a grand duet in Dublin, last winter, pronounced her 
gifted with powers of the highest order, which her brilliant execution of that 
stupendous piece, the MMezxameron, at the Liverpool Philharmonic Concert, 


seems justly to confirm. Miss Christina Weller's performances of the Hex- 





ameron was a wonderful achievement, and the applause she gained was 
unanimous. 

Duprez, the celebrated tenor, after having performed three times the part 
of the Dauphin, in the opera of Charles VI., refused to appear again in 
that character, thereby subjecting himself to a prosecution by M. Pilet, di- 
rector of the French Opera. The Tribunal of Commerce has adjudged M. 
Duprez to resume his character in Charles VI, and to play it whenever the 
administration may require his services, or to pay 6000 francs for every refusal 

On reaching the dominions of the Czar, Rubini separated from his celebrated 
companion, Liszt. The latter went to Warsaw, Rubini to St. Petersburgh: 
To give some notion of his popularity and success in the Imperial capital, we 
need only mention that his two first public concerts brought him ninety-two 
thousand rubles, or nearly four thousand pounds ! 


Che Drama 


Park Theatre—Henry IV., $c —We again introduce to our readers a con- 
tinuation of that beautiful analysis of the characters in Cymbeline, which ap- 





peared last week in the columns of the Albidn. ‘The first part has excited very 
considerable interest, and we shall indeed feel gratified if our efforts tend to a 
more full appreciation of the mighty master, and a just estimate of the value 
of cultivating a pure dramatic taste, the portal of whose temple should he 
closed to prejudice, and exist only for those capable of forming a true estimate 
of an art which serves to encourage universal philanthropy and liberal feeling 

A theatre ought to be the centre around which al] the varied emotions of ovr 
nature should revolve. 

“ To show virtue her own image, vice her own feature,” we do not always 
require to see the severity of the classic school before our eyes ; but we wish 
to have established a pure and chaste performance, sufficiently varied to afford 
both amusement and instruction. We have no doubt that under judicious ma- 
nagement, prejudices will pass away, and very few classes of persons 
will be deprived of the rational and innocent pastime of enjoying a dramatic 
representation. Is there as much benefit to be derived from the idle gossip of 
a drawing-room as from the exercise of our mental capacity in dissecting and 
anatomizing all those powerful—those refined graces of character which al- 
most exclusively belong to the great bard! We do not advocate a narrow and 
exclusive taste, and can enter into the enjoyment of a good farce with the 
same gout as our neighbours ; for an enlarged and cultivated taste may derive 
amusement from the inferior as well as the more sublime works of the drama. 

“ Henry the IV.” was performed on Monday evening last, for the benefit of 
Mr. Hackett, and to the most crowded house of the season. Such plays, 
closely connected as they are with all the soul-stirring events of Albion's isle, 
have the great advantage of evolving many interesting points connected with 
its history and manners ; the great elements of human thought apply to all 
ages and all times, and have nothing to do with the general mutations of the 
world ; the spirit of intellectual superiority will always ride triumphant. Mr. 





Hackett appears to select his characters with a shrewd knowledge of the pub- 





} 


Abbott was extremely happy in the “ fiery Hotspur,” but what could induce 
him to have omitted in bis first speech, the following lines — 
** And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them—uniaught knaves, unmanerly, 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse, 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility.” 





Mr. Wheatley played the Prince of Wales, on this oceasion, and was most fa- 


| yourable received ; we strongly recommend to this young gentlemen, industry 


Colone of | 


’ ‘ fession, end more care in his elocation 
| evident that every living haman being is in all probability profoundly ignorant | in his profe ‘ abi 


Mr. Barry gave considerable 
importance to the King, and Mrs. Vernon was excellent as the Hostess. This 
| play was originally P odueed about the year 1596 On Toesday « vening a 


farce was produced erthe ewphomous title of * Binks the Bagman,” it is 


coarse, vulgar, and vofitted for the Park 

Bowery Theatre.—The latest novelty brought out at this Theatre, is the 
operatic drama of * Henri: Quatre, or Paria in the Olden Time,” which has met 
} with most decided success, The advantage possessed by this establish 
| ment as regards scenic effect, will always lend a supenorty, whea pieces re 
| quiring melo-dramatic or gorgeous displey are to be represented. ‘This advan 


tage does not alone consist in the ample dimensions of the stage, but also in 


the peculiarly striking and effective manner in which such productions are got 
up by the manager. The success of Mr. Hamblin in thie species of talent is 
proverbial 


There are few pieces which require more diversity of talent than the one in 


jvestion, On its first representation in London, the cast was composed of the 
most distinguished periormers in tragedy, comedy, opera, and the ballet The 
| cast at the Bowery, embraces the whole strength of the company, besides ad 
ditional chorus singers and employes, &c. Mr. Hamblin as Henr, Quatre, exhibit 


ed all his wonte! and diversified abilities ; but in this piece the success does 


not so much depend on the exertions and talent of a single performer as upon 
ja skilful combination of the efforts of the whole. He was, however, as 
| soldier or king, equally happy, nor did we lees admire him as the bold warrior, 
ts 


than as the monarch, dispensing smiles and honors to his faithful subjects 


| he performanc ¢ of Mr. J, Wallack, as the q 


juick tempered, but high feeling 


| Eugene de Biron, though occasionally good, might have been relieved of much 
| unconscious insipidity; thatef Mr. Clark asthe noble and considerate St 
| Leon, was in better keeping, though it must be confessed that the character of 
| De Biron, is the more difficult of the two 


| Mr. Gates as Jocrisse, a jealous innkeeper, by his humour added much to the 
smusement of the audience, and the performance of Mrs. Booth as Lovison, 

| the innkeepers young wife was, in our opinion, the best feature in the entertain 
ments. The peculiarly happy nareeté and artlessness which characterises her 

| performance of Louison, and the complete success which attended it through 


| out (to jt dge from its eflect on the audience) could not but have agree ably sur 


prised her numerous friends and admirers. Of the Ballet” department we 


} can say but little, and perhaps ** *‘cwere better that litthe were unsaid.” We 
| ; ; 

would also remark, that the chorusses were satisfactorily given, and had decid 
} 
| edly the advantage over the solos and duetts, of the other performers We 
| 


congratulate the manager in having made a Ait in this piece, and jodging from 
the manner in which it was received, there is no question bot that it will con 
tinue to be a favourite one with the public. 

Chatham Theatre. —Mr. Forrest and Miss Clifton have been engaged here 
for a few nights, repeating some of the characters in which they are so success 


ful, as the Patrician’s Daughter, Brutus, Metamora, &c. This last is 


the part in which Mr. Forrest won his greenest laurels. In his performance ol 
the character on Wednesday, we observed a quietness of acting which rather 
surprised us. ‘This was done possibly in order to render the last scene the 
more eflective from contrast. ‘The dying curse of the last of the Whampa 

noags was given with an effect so perfectly natural, that we could not but call 
to mind how fearfully it has been carried out whenever ‘ the wigwam of the 
| pale faces has laid in the war-path of the red man.” 

In all the above representations, Mr. Forrest has been ably supported by 
Miss Clifton, of whose correct personation of the Patrician’s daughter, we 
have before had occasion to speak. 

This character affords more scope, for her powers as an actress, than any 
others that she has personated this week,—although it is but justice to remark, 
that whatever part she attempts, she sustaine with the most unqualified suc- 
cess 





Olympe Theatre.—The performances at this favourite establishment have 
| been as usual characterized by great diversity of amoasements—operas, farces, 
| burlesques, concerts, all in turn serve toadd to the en‘ertainments. The sur 

prising rapidity with which the manager brings out the various pieces is as re- 
| markable as the success which they are almost sure to meet with. On Tuesday 
| of this week Mr, Dunn took a benefit, and appeared as Henry Bertram in the 
second act of the opera of “ Guy Mannering.” 


NIBLO'S GARDEN AND THEATRE 

The French Drama in New York.—The company of French artiste who have 
| hitherto been performing at New Orleans, left that city on the 30th ult., 
by land for New York, and will probably arrive here in the course of the 
week, and commence their first performances at Nisios, «few days after- 
| wards. The company is represented as very full and effective. We annex a 
jist of the dramatis person#, for which we are indebted to our contemporary, 
Le Courrier des Etats Unis. The company is to give 8 representations im 
May and 32 in June and July, in all 40. We cannot but entertain the hope 
that full and fashionable audiences will amply sustain this new attempt to 

transplant to the shores of the Hudson, the fascioations of the French stage. 


MM. L. Fiot, Régisseur, chargé de la mine en scene. 
E. Provost, chef d’orchesire. 
Perrot, 2e do. 
Dupré, souffleur. 
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GRACE DARLING. 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
It gives us great pleasure to publish the following long-looked-for poem from 
' che | of Worlevorts, We are indebted to t entish Observer for this 
but beautiful production, which has for some time past beeu the prin- 

cipal subject of conversation in literary circles.) 


Among the dwellers in the silent fields 

The natural heart w touched, and public way 

And crowded streets resound with ballad strains, 
Inspired by ok whose very name bespeaks 

Favour divine, exalting human love ; ‘ 
Whom, since her birth on bleak Northumbria’s coast, 
Known unto few. but prized as far as known, 

A single act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land—to manhood, moved in spite 
Of the world’s freezing cares—-to generous youth— 
To wfancy, that lisps her preise—and Age, 

Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 

Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 

Awaite her now; but, verily, good deeds 

Do no imperishable record tind 

Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 

A theme for angels, when they celebrate 

The high souled virtues which forgetful earth 

Has witness'’d. Ob! that winds and waves could speak 
Of things which their united power called forth 
From the pure depths of her humanity ! 

A maiden gentle, yet, at oy fe call, 

Firm and unflinching as the Lighthouse reared 

On the island-rock, her lonely dwelling-place ; 

Or like the invincible Kock itself, that braves, 

Age after age, the hostile elements, 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell. 


Allnight the storm had raged, nor ceased nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a wreck, amid the « urf, 

Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 

Half ae vessel,—half—no more ; the rest 

Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 

Or thither thronged for refuge With quick glance 
Daughter and sire, through optic-glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this ship, 
Creatures—how precious in the maiden’s sight! 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow sufferers engulfed 

Where every parting agony is husbed, 

And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 

* But couage, father! let us out to sea— 

A few may yet be saved.” The daughter's words, 
Her esrnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the father’s doubts ; nor do they lack 

The noble-minded mother's helping hand 

To launch the boat; and with her blessing cheered, 
And inwardly sustained by silent prayer, 

Together they put forth, father and child! 

Each grasps an oar, and struggling on they go— 
Rivals in effort ; and, alike intent 

Here to elude and there surmount, they watch} 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 

And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 

As if the wrath and trouble of the sea 

Were by the Atmiaury's sufferance prolonged, 
That woman's fortitude—so tried, 30 proved— 
May brighten more and more ! 


True to the mark, 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 
Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart, 
Though danger, as the wreck is near'd becomes 
More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 
Foretaste deliverance ; but the least perturbed 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair—tossed on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless—to the dying, life— 
One is a woman, a poor earthly sister, 
Or, be the visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian spirit sent from pitying heaven, 
In woman's shape. But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Armed to repel them! Every hazard faced 
And difficulty mastered, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to perish, 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o'er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And, in fulfilment of Gop's mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering lighthouse. —Shout, ye waves ! 
Pipe a glad song of triamph, ye fierce winds! 
Ye screaming sea-mews, in the concert join! 
And would that some immortal voice, a voice 
Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 
Breathes out from floor or couch, through pallid lips 
Of the survivors, to the clouds might bear— 
(Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 
Though young so wise, though meek so resolute) — 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yes, to celestial choirs, Grace Darling's name ! 








Vavieties, 


A French marquis having received several blows over his shoulder with a 
stick, which he never thought of resenting, a friend asked him how he could 
poasibly reconcile it with his honour to suffer them to pass without notice.— 
** Pooh !” said the marquis, “1 never trouble myself with anything that passes 
behind my back.” st iil 

ON CRUELTY TO BRUTES. 
A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 
Remember, he who made thee, made the brute, 
Who gave tiie speech and reason, formed him mute. 
He can "t complain ; but God's all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty -—he hears his cry 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge, 
And know that Ais Creator is thy Judge. 


Bishop Thomas, who was a man of great wit and drollery, was observing, at 
a visitation, that he had been four times married ; and, should his present wife 
die, he declared he would take another, whom it was his opinion he should also 
survive. ‘ Perhaps, gentlemen,” continued the bishop, ‘‘ you do not know the 
art of getting quit of your wives ; I will tell you how I do: Iam called a good 
husband, and so | am, for | never contradict them. 


d But do you not know that 
the want of contradiction fatal to women ' 


if you constantly give them their own way, they will soon ianguish 
or become gross and lethargic for want of exercise.” 
As Dead as a Herring. —Th 


© herring is a delicate fish, which is killed by a 
very small degree of violence 


’ . Whenever it is taken out of water, even though 
it seems to have received no hurt, it gives 4 squeak and instantly expires ; and 
though it be thrown instantly back into water, it never recovers ; hence arose 
the proverb—as dead as a herring : 


The following curious inscription 1s copied from a tombstone ir 
thedral :—** Here lieth ve body of Michael Reneywood, D.D . ae was grand- 
child, and one of the 367 persons that Mary the wife of Richd. H. Esq., did 
see, before she died, lawfully descended ' 


; from her—that is, sixt f her o 
body, 114 grandchildren, 228 of the third generation, end eas of the fourth.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh.—His pipe often fornished Ral 
displaying his ready wit to the Queen. One day he = ap ben on — 
gular properties of the new herb :-— ; ad 

“T can assure your Majesty,” said he, 


Lincoln Ca- 


“that I have so well experienced the 


If you contradict them, that | 
alone is exercise and health, the best medicine in the world for all women ; but | 


and pine, | 
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nature of it, that I can exactly tell even the weight of the smoke in any quan- 
tity | consume.” ‘ sah : 

“| doubt it much, Sir Walter,” replied Elizabeth, thinking only of the im. 
practicability of weighing smoke ina balance, ** and will wager you twenty 
angels that you do not solve my doubt.” 

A quantity was agreed upon to be thoroughly smoked. Carefully preserving 
the ashes, Raleign weighed these with great exactness, and what was deficient 
of the original weight he gave as the result. 

“ Yoor Majesty,” said he, “ cannot deny that the diflerence hath been eva- 
porated in smoke.” 

“ Truly I cannot,” answered the Queen. Then turning to those around her, 
who had heen amused by Raleigh's calculations, she continued, in allusion to 
the alchemists, then very namerous—“ Many labourers in the fire have | heard 
of who turned their gold into smoke, but Raleigh is the first who has turned 
smoke into gold.” 

Woman's Superiority —That woman is the superior of man, Two fo onk, is 
wittily established by a fair correspondent of the Exeter Fiying Post. “ So- 
phia” argues :-— 








Why term the fair the “ weaker sex 7” 
(A foul aspersion, falsely cast ') 

Behold, when worldly storms perplex, 
How bravely they can bide the blast! 


‘“‘ Lord of Creation,” lower thy crest ! 
Strive as you may—do what you can— 

Woman, with al! her faults confesst, 

Must still be double vou, O Man! 


Signs of Rain. —When the moon is of a pure silvery colour, good weather 

is indicated ; but when it has a brown or A Bones coloured tint, rain may be 
expected. This is owing to the effect of the vapour in the atinosphere in re- 
fracting the moon's light. An erect moou is generally threatening and un- 
favourable, but particularly denotes wind ; though if she appear with short and 
blunted horns, rain is rather to be expected One of the surest indications of 
approachipg rain is the appearance of a halo round the sun or moon ; (if in 
summer, rain ; in winter, snow.) A red colour of the western sky, at sunset, 
especially when it has somewhat of a purple hue, is a sign of good weather. 
The absence of vapours from the tops of lofty eminences is a very favourable 
omen, while the contrary is almost an invariable prognostic of rain. When 
the stars look dim, rain may be expected ; and the rain which falls under such 
circumstances is gentle, and of long continuance, and often extends over a 
large tract of country. 

Suwarrof{—When Suwarroff returned to St. Petersburg, after the campaign 
of Italy, in 1799, the Emperor Paul had the bad taste to send his former va/et 
de chambre, John Koutaisson, whom he had lately created a count, to compli- 
ment the great captain on his arrival. The witty and malicious warrior said to 
him, “* Will you have the goodness, M. le Comte, to excuse a poor old man, 
whose memory is becoming weak ; I have totally forgotten the origin of your 
illustrious family. You have lately obtained the title of Count for having 
gained some great victory.” ‘I have never ssrved in the army, Prince,” re- 
plied the ex-valet. ‘* Then you have no doubt been an ambassador!" “ Never.” 
‘*A minister?” ‘No. ‘ What important post, then, have you filled?” ‘“{ 
had the honour to be the valet de chambre of his Majesty.” ‘ Ah! that was 
indeed a very honourable situation.”” Suwarroff then rang the bell for his own 
valet de chambre, and when he entered said to him “ Troshka, I repeat to you 
daily to give up drinking and thieving, and you will not take my advice. 
Well, look at that gentleman. He was a valet de chambre like yourself, but 
having been neither a drunkard nor a robber, he 1s now grand equerry to his 
Majesty, knight of all the orders of Russia, and Count of the Empire. En- 
deavour to fellow his example.” 

An elephant bred to war stands firm against a volley of musketry, and thirty 
bullets in the flesh will not kill him. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 

have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz-— 

Ships. | Captains Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 

ork. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April® 
Virginian, Allen, “13, * 438, ¢ 13/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May ! 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,| “19, ‘* 19, o eet ae i &=.9 
Roscius, iJ. Collins, i; *@5, * 5, “a * BB. m *“ 





Europe, A.C.Marshall,, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, \Nye, 2. = 7, Cc | 25, “* @% 
Shethetd, \F.P Allen, “13, “ 48, ‘* 23)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
New York, Cropper, - 6, © &9, °° ae af » = 3 
Siddons, Cobb, se 95, a  } oc 6g lS «633, * _ «© oe 





Cambridge, |Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, * iy, 
7 a q 


Ashburton IH. Huttleson,| ** 7, ‘ 7, A ay 25, * 9% 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “13, ‘* 13, ‘ J3,Nov. 1, Mareh 1, July) 

Columbus, | Cole, “10, ** 39, ea tt = ~«CF 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, “a. 8 6. 7 oe ee. is, “* 
South America, | Bailey, \Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1/ ‘* 19, ** 19, ‘* 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ** 7, ‘ 7 @* 7° 3, * _ —- & 
United States, Britton, ;} “13, “ 433, ‘ §3)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 
England, B. L. Waite, ae ae SE tise 7, ** ™~ “ ¥ 
Garrick, \Skiddy,  <._ + oy «~.g “ 33, :¢ 13, °* 39 
Oxford, lJ. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1] * 19, 19, “ WI 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ized at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters, 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless reguiar bills of lading a re signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America,Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield, anc United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT,N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Wonry  Tadepensenee, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN, & Co. Liverpon'. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line wilihereafter leave New York on the ist,and Havroon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March ,July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining allthat may bere- 
quired for comfort. Theprice of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
withevery requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthantheexpen 
sse actuallyincurred onthem. For freightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building,New York. 
RONNAFFE @& Co., Agents. Havre 





—_—_—— 


TO OLD SETTLERS, EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS. 


TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES OF LAND, 
Of the finest description,in CANADA WEST, late Upper Canada, are to be disposed | 
of by -~ CANADA COMPANY, upon the most liberal and favorable terms yet | 
offered, 
Fee 1,000,000 acres in the Huron District, possessing advantages which render it 
particularly eligibie to every description of settler, and im which a bad farmer is | 
scarcely'to be found. The inhabitants now amount to about 9.000—having been in- 
creased 1,800 souls during last year. The territory has the advantage of excellent | 
roads—ranges for 60 miles along Lake Huron, its principal port being Goderich, the | 
District Town, which has an excellent harbor—its population is upwards of 900. There | 
are here many excellent stores or shops, mechanics, piaces cf religious worship, re- | 
sident clergymen, eood schools, &c., and the higher branches of classics are also 
taught. The hea'thiness of the climate, and fertility of une soil, and abundance of | 
living streams are proverbial. 

These lands are offered one-fifth cash down—the balance in five annual instalments 
with interest ; or by way of lease for twelve years—no money being required down— | 
the rents are upon 100 acres, £2 fot the first year; £3 for the second year ; £4 forthe | 
third year; (6 5s. for the fourth year; £8 for the fifth year ; £9 5s. for the sixth year; 
£10 5s. for the seventh year; £11 forthe eighth year; £12 for the 9th year; £13 10s. | 
for the tenth year; £14 10s. for the eleventh year; £16 10 for the twelfth year. These 
sums, and no more, being punctually paid, a deed for the freehold issues to the lessee | 
free of charge—discount being alowed for anticipated payment. The Huron dis- | 
trict is distant 55 miles from Hamilton, at the head of Lake Ontario, and is 12 miles | 
from London. Steamers ply daily from Lewistown and Niagara to Hami/ton, 40 miles, 
and the distance by rail-way from Buffalo to Lewistown is 28 miles. 

About 1,000,000 acres of Land. in lots of £0 to 200 acres each, in old settlements scat 
tered throughout every part of the Province. and in blocks from 2,000 to 9,000 acres 
each, situated in the Western District, are offered for one-fifth cash, the balance in 
five annual instalments, with interest ; or under lease for twelve years, no money be- | 
ing required down, at an annual rent equal only to the interest upon the present up- 
set value of the lands, thus—supposing 100 acres are worth 1s. per acre, the interest | 
| thereon is £3, which sum and no more is the rent—ful power being secured to the | 

settler to purchase the freehold at any time during the lease at a fixed advance upon 
the presen! upset price, and thereby save all further rents } 

Assuming the rent to be as above, 10s. per acre, the advance required forthe deed | 
would be Is. 3d. per acre if paid within the first five years; or 2s. 6d per acre advance 
if paid subsequently and previous to expiration of lease. 

he lands vary in price from 2s. to 13s. 9d. (per acre) Halifax currency; and the 
| rents upon 100 acres would be respectively 19s. 18s. £1 4s. £1 17s. 6d. £2 5s. £2 19s 
6d. £3, £3 7s. 6d. £3 15s. £4 2s. 6d., Halifax currency, according to the upset price. | 
Every information and lists of lands may be obtained, free of charge, by applying 
if by letter post paid) to the Company's Offices, Frederick street, Toronto, or Gode- 
rich, Huron District 
he Company's Prospectuses and Lists of Lands may be seen at the office of the 

Albion and Old Countryman newspapers, New York 

| Canada Company's Office, Freder“ck st. Toronto, 15th March, 1843. 
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THE NEW LIN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Monde, 








Ships. Captains. \tons|Days of sailing fm. N. 
N.S. Great Western! wan ousell200/May 16, Se ng {m.N.¥) Days from Liverpool. 
(nuw building). jMay 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March § 
Ship Roehester 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 
N. 3. Hottmguer /|Sursley 105¢) Juiy 16, Nov. 16, Mch olsen & es 5 April $ 
N. 8. Liverpool |Eldridge 11K | Aug. 16, Dee. 16, Apr. I6loct. : Song > ;~ . 





Phbeo ove now, nae. subtantial, fast-sailing, First C) 

city of New York; are commanded by men of experience and abilit nd will 

cespatched punctually on the 16th of each month from N ’ rane as te 

month from Liverpool. ew York, and the Sth of each 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and ar rnished 

can condece to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 7e with whatever 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be res 

parcels, or packages sent by them, uniess regular Bilis of 
For freight or passage apply to 


488 Ships, all built in the 


msible for any letters 
ng are signed theretor’ 


WOODHULL & MINTURN’s, 
87 South-street, N. Y. 

FIELDEN, BROTHERS. & co.” ” 
Apr. 22.—1 yr. Liverpoo}. 

RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES —Th 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham street, New York, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, and their solid regard to the rights of their Customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (which is modelled after the 
London pian) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail, 
Howgqua’s ceiebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong. Pekoe, Son uy, Ning- 
yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, Imperiais, Young Hysons and iysonsk:n 
to be returned in all casesif not approved of, when the money will be promptly re- 
funded Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wail-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st., and Broad 
Way. Branch Establishment, 315 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-?m* 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 
HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on th 
s0 generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West. 

The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes hkely to occur in the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars. description. terms, &c. application (post paid) may 
to the Editor of the Albion, lor to Henry Mitticberger, ies of gt hem Begg 
nada West. April 1—tf 

















rsons wishing to pur- 
e Welland Canal, and 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH anpD 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilk 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, i7th, and 


27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof “—< from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. 


London. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17. Oct. 17 
Montreal, B.G.Tipker, | ** 10, * 10, ~~ o 7, - 7, ** 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, - — * 20'March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, |\J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oot. 1) “ 17, “ 17, * g7 
Quebec, |F.H Hebard, “ 30, * 1, “mW * 7 « 7, 27 





Wellington. \D. Chadwick, * a * ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1} ** 17, * 47, * Id¢ 
Switzerland, S. Chadwick, | * 10, ‘** 10, * ey Me Oe, ey, Se 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, * 90, * 20, ‘* 20\May 7, Sept. 7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 oe. 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ~~  " an ar > ee, 
Westminster, Atwood, +o, * 90, ‘* 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


F ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The cwner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Lopes,” having removed 
to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an iregular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Celiar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the * Table Rock.” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Roek—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser— Navy 
Isiand—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
foiest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, with a running 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with yourg 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situated 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours, 

By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, - - - 24 +=hours. 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Villas. es 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for its beauty. 

One-fifth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for aterin of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to 








Dr. BARTLETT, Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West. 


Toronto, 1843. Apr. 8 3m 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines hiis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
Prom Liverpool. From Boston 


ABOGIS, Betithcccotewcseseears a 4th Feb. Ist March 
Cs BOR cans cacccconenaternnnsunearees -- 4th March Ist April 
Dritenin, HOWit. .<cccecocccocdcosssteqeseosece- 4th April Ist May 
Biibormls, FUCKING. ccc cccc css cdbsbevevcctonecss 19th * 16th ** 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
| York. 

Argo, iC. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S|Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “« 16, ** 2@, ‘ J6[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, om. * a. De La AE Ee 
| Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec §| “* 24, “ 4, * 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, * 1, **}6une 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 

| Villede Lyon, C. Stoddard, s 2» .? eee er ale 
Albany, Watson, May §&, Sept. &, Jan. S| “ 24, “* 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] * 16, “ 16, “ J6lJuly 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, «en * MM, oe | Mies . * & * 6 
Duch d’Orleans,,A.Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| “* 24, ** 24, ‘* 2 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ** [6]Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, \W. W. Pell. “7. 8 “os 8, “ve Ss ~* © 








These vessels are al! of the first elassand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. ’ 

Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OILL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,”” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by 4 portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. . ; 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentiemer to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimuiative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. a 

As a security againstcounterfeits a smal] label is attached to every bottle and ox 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Sen. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w 
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From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
DEATH OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
Duke of Susser 


Tt is our painful duty to announce that another of the illustrious members of 
the Royal Family of England has ceased to exist. The unfavourable tenour of 
the bulletins which were issued on Wednesday and Thursday was regarded as 
premonitory of the fatal issue of the illness under which his royal highness |a- 
boured. Early on Friday morning the royal sufferer seemed to be better; but 
the improvement was only momentary. As the morning advanced it became 
evident that his royal highness was rapidly approaching his end. It is consola- 
tory to know that, although apparently suffering, the royal duke retained his 
consciousness until the moment of his departure. At noon his Roya! Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge arrived, and remained wi'h his royal brother until his 
death, which event took place at a quarter-past 12 o'clock, in the presence of 
Mr. Walker, the Controller of his royal highness’s household, and Sir John Do- 
rat and Mr. Savoy, Gentlemen of the Household, and the greater part of his 
royal highness’s domestics. 

We are informed that when the medical attendants had expressed an opinion 
which precluded any further rational hope, his royal highness signified a wish 
that his servants, by whom he was greatly respected and beloved, should be 
called up to take their leave of him, and directions were given that al! the do- 
mestics who could be spared should attend the bedside of their dving master 
When the servants entered the room the royal duke made an effort to speak, 
but the effort failed him—he could not articulate—and in a few seconds his royal 
highness was no more. 

Shortly after the melancholy event his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge lv.t the palace to communicate the mournful intelligence to her Majesty 
and Prince Albert at Buckingham-palace. Sir George Couper arrived at Ken- 
sington-palace in the afternoon to make inquiry on the part of her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent, after the Duchess of Inverness. 

Sir W. Martins arrived at the palace in the afternoon to make arrangements 
on the part of the Lord Chamberlain of her Mejesty’s household for the inter- 
went of the remains of his royal highness. The royal curpse was laid out in 
the afternoon in the same room in which his royal highness died. The features 
and countenance a short time after the decease resumed their accustomed form 
and expression. 

We subjoin some further particulars respecting this melancholy event from 
the colurnns of a morning contemporary, together with a sketch of the history 
of the illustrious deceased. 

From the Times. 
THE DUKE OF SUSSEX.—HIS LAST MOMENTS. 

The deep and painful interest manifested by all classes of her Majesty's sub- 
jects, during Thursday, as to the serious indisposition of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, was, towards evening, greatly increased by the certainty with 
which an opinion was expresserl, by persons having opportunites of obtaining 
accurate information, that it was impossible for his royal highness to survive 
many hours; and, from a very early hour yesterday morning, the avenue lead- 
ing to Kensington-palace was thronged by respectable persons anxious to ob- 
tain the slightest information on the subject. 

On Thursday night after the issue of the second bulletin, Mr. Copeland quit- 
ted the palace for town ; Dr. Halland and Dr. Chambers with Mr. Savoy, re- 
maining with their royal patient. Shortly after nine o’clock his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, returned to Kensington palace, and remained there 
during the night. A little before midnight, at which late hour numerous persons 
were still waiting about in the palace avenue, the Duchess of Bedford, who had 
been staying for some hours with the Duchess of Inverness, quitted the palace 
for her own residence at Camden hill, Kensington. 

During Thursday the illustrious sufferer tuok scarcely any nourishment, or 
refreshment, with the exception of a very small quantity of turtle soup, which 
he had much difficulty in swallowing, and a little orange ice. Throughout the 
day he appeared to those in attendance upon him to be dozing, and scarcely 
sensible of what was passing around him. About two o'clock yesterday mor- 
ning, however, his royal highness seemed to revive a little, but that appearance 
anhappily soon passed away, and the royal Duke relapsed into the same quies- 
cent state, and it became evident to all present that his royal highness was fast 
sinking and could not long survive. 

At six o'clock yesterday morning a mounted messenger, from her Royal 
Highness the Datchess of Cambridge, who was staying at Cambridge house, 
arrived at Kensington for the purpose of ascertaining the Duke of Sussex’s 
condition, and shortly afterwards the Duke of Cambridge left the palace and 
walked across the green, tc the residence of the Princess Sophia, for the pur- 
pose of communicating to her royal highness and the Duchess of Gloucester, 
who had stayed there during that night, the hopeless state of their illustrious 
brother. His royal highness returned to the palace about seven o'clock. 

Soon after 7 o'clock, Mr. Copeland returned to the palace, and before eight 
o'clock, messengers from her majesty and Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Kent. and the Princess Sophia Matilda, had made enquires after his royal high- 
ness’s state. 

As the morning advanced the number of persons assembled in the avenue 
and in Kensington gardens near the palace, continued to increase, and before ten 
o'clock, the carriages of numbers of the nobility, cabinet ministers, &c., had 
already made calls at the palace. Shortly before eleven o'clock a carriage with 
four horses, containing an equerry of her Hajesty the Queen Dowager, and the 
Rev. Mr. Woods, her Majesty's chaplain, arrived from Bushy, and made enqui- 
ries as to the state of his royal highness 

About half past eleven o'clock it became too evident to the medical attend- 
ants, that the royal sufferers moments were fast hastening to a close,and inform- 
ation of the fact was accordingly communicated to the Duke of Cambridge, who 
immediately hastened to the appartment into which the members of the Duke 
of Sussex's establishment were shortly afterwards summoned to witness the 
departure of their royal and indulgent master, with whom some of them had 
lived for very many years. A few minutes before his royal highness expired he 
held out one of his hands, but was unable to speak, and at a quarter after 12 
o'clock at noon the suffering Prince passed from this world to a better, without 
a sigh or stroggle, to the great grief of the members of the royal family and 
of his mourning household, as well as of the nation at large. The Duchess of 
Inverness who had sat up with his royal highness for the last three nights, was 
also present when he expired. 

Immediately after his royal highness’s demise, a bulletin announcing the 
melancholy event, was issued, and copies thereof were instantly forwarded to 
Buckingham-palace and the residence of the other members of the royal family; 
also to the cabinet ministers and officers of state; and tothe Lord Mayor 
Within a few minutes after the demise of his royal highness, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess Augusta, a:rived at Kensington 
Palace, in a pony phxton, and on being informed that the Duke of Sussex was 
"o more, their royal highnesses immediately drove to the Princess Sophia, and 
joined her royal highness and the Duchess of Gloucester 

About a quarter past one o'clock his Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived 
at the residence of the Princess Sophia from Buckingham-palace on a visit of 
condolence from her Majesty to her royal relatives, and after a short visit his 
royal highness returned to Backingham-palace. The Duchess of Cambridge 
left the Princess Sophia's for Kew shortly after two o'clock; and about four 
o'clock the Duke of Cambridge quitted Kensington palace, after having paid a 
Visit to the queen. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed after the melancholy event before 
the information had reached all over the town and neighbourhood of Kensing- 
ton, and within ten minutes afterwards, there was hardly a shop or private 
house that had not put up or partially closed the shutters. The parochial 
authorities also directed the royal standard on the church summit to be hoisted 
half-staff high, and that it should remain in that state uvtil after his royal 
highnees's funeral. The church bells were also tolled at intervals until 
the evening, and during the remainder of the afternoon a degree of gloom 
overshadowed the feelings of the inhabitants, who, by the Duxe of Sussex’s 
death have lost a most firm and devoted friend and supporter of all the local 
charities and institutions In the inetropolis similar demonstrations oi respect 


were adopted, and the bells of most of the churches were tolled in the course 
of the afternoon end evening. The flags on the various churches and on the 
ship; J } the river were aisot ete 1 half-staff high 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEMOIR OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS. 

Very few members of the royal family have occupied public attention ina 
greater degree than the Deke of Sussex. His roye!l highness was the sixth 
son of George I}I_, and at the time of his death hed reached the age of “three 
score years and ten,’’ having been born on the 27th of January, 1773. His 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge, were brought 
up to the profession of arms; the Duke of Clarence went into the navy ; and 
of all the family the Duke of Sussex alone received that degree of intellectual 
culture in his youth, which enabled him in after life to meet men of science 
and of literature upon terms alike flattering to them and honourable to himself 
The Duke (Prince Augustus Frederick) was at an early age sent to Germany, 
there to be subjected to that mental and moral discipline which all men of rank 
ought to undergo, which are not easily obtained fora prince in his own coun- 
try, and which even in a foreign land are, in such cases as his, rarely 
brought to any high degree of perfection. His royal highness became a 
member of the University of Gottingen, and, having pursued his studies 
for the usval time at that celebrated seat of learning, it was deter- 
mined that he should proceed to Rome. The duke was one of the 
English residents at Rome during the years 1792 and 1793. At the same time 
the Earl and Countess of Danmore, with some members of their family, were 
also sojourners at the same place. The second daughter of Lord Dunmore was 
Lady Augusta Murray, and her ladyship formed one of that circle of society 
then assembled at Rome, of which Prince Augustus Frederick, afterwards Dake 
of Sussex, was a conspicuous and admired member. Her ladyship was three 
or four years senior to the prince; but her personal attractions were then as 
universally acknowledged as her many virtues and amiable qualities were be- 
loved and esteemed to the latest period of her existence. Nothing could be 
more in the natural course of even s, than that a young man, circumstanced as 
Prince Augustus then was, should neither have the fear of the Royal Marriage 
Act before his eyes, nor stand much in awe of the inflexible severity with which 


| ber 30th, 1830.) on the resignation of Mr. D Gilbert, and having retired from 
it on the 30th of November, 1839. The reason assiyned by the duke for giv- 
ing up the office occas:oned no smail surprise, —it was the insufficiency of his 
jincome. He declared himself unable to defray the expenses of the soirées 
whieh it is usual for the president to give. Considering his rank, the means of 
the duke were rather limited ; but his children had no great state or dignity to 
| maintain ; and at the time referred to he was a widower. But if he preferred 
to expend his surplus income in the accumulation of a splendid library, or chose 
to reserve it for the increased expenses of a fresh matrimonial allunce, the 
public, at all events, have no right to complain. The expenses, however, on 
which he seemed to lay so much stress are generally considered to be very tri 
fling. While noticing the subject of his peconiary position, it may not be out 
of place to state, that it has more than once been brought under the notice of 
parliament. On the Lith of June, 1825, Lord Brougham, then a member of 
the lower house, observed, that the duke never received one shilling of the 
public money except the allowance made to bim by parliament as one of the 
royal family. It appeared that one of the results of the duke's matriage with 
Lady Augusta Murray wasa reduction of his own income to 13,000/. 9.) ear, 
in order to make a provision for his wile, in which praiseworthy object he re 
ceived no assistance from parliament. Mr Brovgham then adverted to the 
effect of the Royal Marringe Act, described it as the most unfortunate of all 
acts, the very worst of all homan laws, and «aid that it had been well charac 
| terized by Mr. Wilberforce as the most unconstitutional act that ever dis 
graced the statute-book. He observed further, that “the Duke of Sussex had 
| never applied (op to that time) for an increase of income, had never compound 
| ed with his creditors, and by the assistance of a learned gentleman, who su 
| perintended his affairs, his debts have been reduced from 100,000/. to a very 
| inconsiderable residue.” 
From a view of his character as a petron and active promoter of art, of 
science, of liverature, and of charitable objects, 1 becomes necessary to recat 


George ITI. ruled his family—a dominion of which the young prince had had no | t his political conduct. On the illness of his father the Regency ensued, and 


practical experience since his childhood. As might be expected, the charms 


of Lady Augusta Murray won the affections of Prince Augustus, and, while yet | them 
in his 21st year, he became a husband, and before he completed his 22d, a| 


father. The marriage between the young prince and Lady Augusta tock 
place at Rome, on the 4th of April, 1793, and subsequently by banns at St 


the Prince of Wales gave up his old friends, but the Duke of Sussex stood by 
All the expectations of his party were falsified, the war was brought to 
A triumphant issue, and the tories were firmly established in office, but the 
duke was stilla whig. A_ bill of pains and penaltiee against Quoen Caroline 
| was introduced, but the duke stil] voted with his party, and gave great, though 


George's, Kanover square, on the 5th of December, in the same year. The | not unpardonable offence to the King; for, notwithstanding the alienation 


issue of this marriage are Colonel Sir A. D'Este, K. ©. H., and his sister 


which during some time continued between the brothers, they were cordially 


Lord Dunmore, whose daughter the Duke of Sussex esponsed, was John, fourth | reconciled before the death of George IV. 


earl: his countess was daughter of the sixth Earl of Galloway ; the mother of 
Sir Augustus and Miss D'Este was, therefore, not only connected with “ the 


Upon the question of repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, the repeal of 
the penal laws affecting the Roman Catholics, the reform of Parliament, and 


sovaronge house of Atholl.” but related to the royal family of England, as being | all the so-called * liberal’ measures which followed those events. the Duke o! 


descended from Henry VII. Amongst the papers relating to this marriage 


Sussex was as good a Whig as Lord Grey could desire, and in due course o 


| 
which have been co!lected and printed for private circulation by Sir Augustus, time, as thorough a liberal as Lord Melbourne himself could wish. It wii! be 


is a letter from the deceased prince, dated Aquillon, February 28, 1794, which 
distinctly acquits Lady Dunmore of any knowledge of the fact that this mar- 
riage was in contemplation until after it had been solemnized. It has been 
more than once stated that the ceremony which took place at Rome was per- 
formed according to the rites of the Romish Church; but the Duke, in his 
letters, contradicts this, and says it was performed by a clergyman of the church 
of England, whose name he had promised to keep secret. 


D'Este sets forth the opinions of several eminent lawyers, who appear to think 
that the Royal Marriage Act does not invalidate his claim to any property which 
might descend through his mother 

So soon as the alliance which the Duke of Sussex had contracted with Lady 
Augusta Murray became publicly known, the matter was taken up by govern. 
ment ; proceedings were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts, and the marriage 
pronounced nul!. Prince Augustus continued, however, to assert its legality, 
treated Lady Augusta as his wife, and her chiliren as her legitimate offspring, 
addressed letters to her as a princess, and to his son as a prince; protested 
against the proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts as inhuman, and especially 
aggravated by the circumstance of her ladyship having been proceeded against 


in the suit during the period of her first accouchement, her husbandjbeing abeent | 


and restrained from joining her by severe indisposition. 

From this time till the deceased prince became a member of the House of 
Peers the course of his life was marked by no event worth recording. On the 
27th of November, 1801, his royal highness being then in the 29th year of his 
age, was created Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, and Baron of Arklow. 
The reader need scarcely be reminded that at that time, and for many years 
afterwards, England contended, almost alone, against the military power of the 
Continent ; that questions, foreign and domestic, of the highest moment occu. 
pied the councils of the Sovereign, engaged the anxious attention of the legis- 
lature, and disturbed the whole framework of society. Amongst the associates 


remembered that, on a very recent occasion, he even carried his support of the 
late administration to the length of moving his annual address in answer to the 
speech from the throne 

Respecting other passages in the life of the Duke of Sussex little remains to 
ve stated. [it was always understood that he treated bis ehbildren and thew 
estimable mother with much affection. Lady Augusta, in the year 1806, re 


In the printed, bot | ceived the royal permission toassume the title of the Countess de Ameland 
unpublished volume to which reference has just been made, Sir Augustus Her ladyship died on the Sth of March, 1830 


For several years she resued 
near Ramsgate, and so much opposed to the popular sentiments are the provi 
| sions of the Royal Marriage Act, that the people of that neighbourhood alwaye 
| insisted upon calling her ** Duchess of Sussex’ The duke's marriage wah 
| this lady is understood not to have been the only occasion on which he set at 
| nought the enactments of the s'atute above referred to. The particulars of 
| the case now alluded to may be very shortly stated. Lady Cecilia Gore, winth 
daughter of the second Earl of Arran, marned on the 14th of May, 1815, Su 
| George Buggin, Knight. This gentleman died on the 12th of April, 1826 
| and on the 2d of May, 1831, ber ladyship (previously Lady Cecilia Buggin) 
assumed the nome of Underwood, by virtue of the king's sgn manual. Her 
| claim to this indulgence rested upon the faci that the maiden name of her mo 
ther was Underwood that lady being the daughter of Mr. Richard Underwood, 
|agentieman long reeident in Dublin, and well known in that city. Some years 
ago the Duke of Sussex and Lady Cecilia Underwood became more intimately 
| acquainted than they had previourly been, and it was generally understood 
in society that they were privately marned The lady's character was doalbt 
less not only free from reproach, but above all suspicion, She was received m 
the best society, and accompanied the Duke of Sussex wherever he went. in 
| the year 1840 it pleased her Mayesty to bestow on Lady Cecile a signal mark 
of the royal favour by raising her to the rank of a peeress in her own right, and 
| one also of the highest order, by the title of Duchess of Inverness. Upon che 
occasion the Duchess of Inverness received many visits of congratulation , and 


of the Prince of Wales were Fox and Sheridan. His principles of political it was observed that the practice of royalty was adhered to, the visitors Lo 


action were decidedly those of the whig school, while his opposition to the 
views of the King and the ministers was uncompromising and undisguised 
That the Duke of Sussex should have followed the example of his eldest bro- 
ther can occasion but little surprise 
layed beyond the usual time, and his domestic affairs had been subjected to a 


leaving their cards, but inseribing their names in a book, 
It has frequently been obsgrved that our present sovereign appeared to re. 
gard the Duke of Sussex more in the light of a parent than she did any other 


The grant of his peerage had been de- | member of the royal family. This was imputed, not merely to the circumstance 


that he gave his political support to her Majesty's first ministry; but it has 


very painful interference. Then some of the most witty, accomplished, and | been currently stated that the Duke of Kent, shortly before his death, re 
able men of the period were opposed to the King’s government. The conduct | commended that the Duke of Sussex should be as frequently as possible con 


of the war was denounced, and its issue remained doubtful. Reform in par- 


| sulted by the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria on every affair of any 


liament, a repeal of the penal laws against Roman Catholics, a diminution of | political importance, ‘To whatever influence the circumstance may be atin 


public expenditure, and new principles in trade, were said to be indispensable ; 


buted, there can be no doubt of the feet, that the duke possessed much power 


the Duke of Sussex declaring in favour of these, and against the existing mi- | court previous to the formation of the present ministry. Of this there can 


nistry, became a decided whig, and occasionally he proved himself a formi- 
dable opponent, for he spoke with some fluency, possessed a competent ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, had great facility in availing himself of any sug 


| be no better proof than the high dignity cenferred on Lady Cecilia Underwood 


| (now Duchess of Inverness.) 
No death in the roval family, short of the actual demise of a monarch, could 


gestions or recent information which might happeu to reach him; and though | have occasioned a stronger feeling of a deprivation than in the case of the 


he spoke but rarely, yet adding the weight of the princely character to some | Duke of Sussex 


He certainly had attained an sdvanced period of life, and 


share of ability and knowledge, and combining these with the influence de- considering the general state of his health, no surprise can be felt that his con 


rived from great popularity out of doors, he possessed an importance in parlia- 
ment which never previously belonged to any member of the royal family 
But, however well and efficiently he might have supported his friends and his 
principles in the House of Lords, parliament was not the scene of his most 
conspicuous and successful efforts. Itis well known that England has long 
been honourably distinguished amongst the nations of Europe not only by the 
numbers and the usefulness of her charitable institutions, but by the unbounded 
munificence with which they are supported. For more then 40 years the Duke 
of Sussex devoted his best exertions to the advancement of these objects. The 
promotion of public charities by means of public dinners is a custom peculiar 
to England, and at every suitable opportunity his royal highness presided over 
those festivals. He liked popularity, had no objection to a good dinner, and 
enjoyed cheerful society without very fastidiously investigating the rank or the 
refinement of his companions. Possessing great animal spirits, some humour, | 
a sufficient command over language to be never at a loss for a phrase, his | 
after dinner speeches were unrivalled. The never-failing skill and dexterity 
with which he carried forward the business of the evening to @ happy consum- | 
mation, must be full in the recollection of all who have been “ diners out’ at 
the London Tavern or Freemasons’-hal!; while the effective and touching 
manner in which the duke was accustomed to plead the cause of widowhood, 
of orphanage, and of every variety of suffering or of poverty, has left an im- 
pression upon the public mind, not likely to be soon effaced, and has prodaced 
results upon the charitable institutions of the metropolis which will continue 
to be felt when the name of their great benefactor will perhaps cease to be | 
remembered. At a festival for charitable purposes his stordy and indomitable | 
solicitation would take no denials. His comprehensive benevolence demanded | 
large subscriptions ; and amidst peals of jollity and laughter, excited by his 
example and his good hamoar, he would again and again urge facts, statistics 
anecdotes, personal appeals, and affecting incidents, until the great obyect | 
was accompl shed, of improving the institution, and thereby alleviating the | 
misery of the blind, the maimed, the aged, or the unprotected, to an extent 
not pre viously attempted, or cven imag ned to be possible. Inthe year 1816 
he was elecied President of the Soc'ety of Arts, and it is well known that he | 
succeeded Mr. Davies Giddy Gilbert a» President of the Roya! Society, and | 
preceded the Marquis of Northampton in that important office 

As president of the Society of Arts he frequently appeared before the public 
at the annual distribution of prizes. On those occasions his address to the suc- | 
cessful competitors was all that could be desired—nest, var ed, forcible, and 
appropriate—calculated at once to satisfy the reasonable expectations of the | 
parties interested, and to promote the objects of the institution over which he 
presided. Inthe affairs of the Society of Arts he took the warmest interest 
down to the period of b's last illness. Even very recently he dictated to his 
secretary a voluminous series of remarks on a report laid before him by the 
officers of that institation. As head of the Royal Suciety he had a different 
task to perform : and, without stopping to determine whether the duty was 
equally weil discharged, it may safely be stated, that his condoct as President 
gave general satisfaction to the fellows of that distinguished association, and 
that they seceived the resignation of their roy#] patron with unfeigned regret 








The Duke of Sussex was President of the Roya! Society for nme yearr, having 
t. 4 . 


eeu appointed to that office at the anniversary meeting of the society (Novem- 


stitution yielded to the attacks of disease ; but, nevertheless, his death will not 
| become known without oceasioning sincere regret in many quarters What- 
ever may be thought of hie political conduct and associates, it will at this time 
| be remembered to his honour that he did not live and die a victim to what has 
teemnot inaptly termed “the ignorance of princely education.” He was 4 
man of the world, and famaliarly acquainted with the habits, feelings, and sen- 
timents of his fellow countrymen. He possessed a competent knowledge of 


| many subjects, a warm attachment to literature, and though not, perhaps, ents 


tled to hold any rank amongst the scientific mea of the age, yet not #'to 


| gether incapable of appreciating their labours, and certainly never ur willing 


to promote their interests. His well-eelected library is creditable to his taste 
and judgment, while lis earnest, persevering, benevolent and successful advo 


leacy of charitable institutions has been the theme of many an eloquent eulo 


wm 

. By the death of the duke several offices become vacant; his roval highness 
was President of the Society of Arts, Acting Great Mester of the Order of 
the Bath, Ranger of St. James's and Hyde parks, High steward of Piymouth, 
Colonel of the Hon. Artillery Company, Grand Master of the Freemasous, 
Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle, and a Knight of the Garter , bat 
being a member of the Royal Family, his death occasions bo Vacancy amongst 
the 25 Knights Companions of that illustrious order 

The mortal remains of his jate roval highness will be deposited in the royal 
mausoleom in St. George's chapel, Windsor The iast member of the roval 
family boried there was the late Princess Augusta, who died in August, 1349. 
His late royal highness officiated «# chief mourner at the funeral of his late 
brother, King William I'V., in July, 1837. The body will le in state either at 
Kensington Palace or the Waterloo chamber at Windsor castle, and the lone- 
ral will be conducted in all respects similar ‘0 that of the late Duke of York. 

Sir Augustus d’Este, his late roya! highness's son, has arnved in town from 
Brighton. 

The levee which was officially announced to take place on Wednesday next 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on behalf of her Majesty, will, it w ex 
pected, be postponed until forther notice. 

On the death of his roval highness becoming generally known in the docks 


| and on the river, a great number of the vessels hoisted their colours haif-mast, 


in respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. The performances at 
Drury lane were ordered to be suspended. 


THE JEWS’ SYNAGOGUE. 

As soon as the precarious state of his royal highness’s health was made 
known, on Thoreday afternoon, to the wardens, &c., of the several Jewish con- 
| gregations, orders were imeved for the selection of a prayer to be read in the 
| Synagogues for the Polish, German, Spanish, and Portuguese commanities — 
A fier the evening serviee, an appropriate prayer, selected from the 41st and iu 
Psalms, wae read to very numerous congregations (it being the Passover hol 
days.) who all seemed to join most fervently in tae prayer. In the Portuguese 
synagogoes the ark was attended by Sir Moses Montefiore, wile the prayer 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Almosnera, after which (as is the custom) oflennge 
to different charities were made to a very considerable amount His royal 
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Ee — 
hghress was patron of severe] Jewwh coartat le institutions, and was presi- 
dent o! the Jews’ Howpital, Mile-end, for « number of years 

MASONIC LODGES. 

The intelligence of the demise of his royal highness called forth deep sym- 
pathy and regret among the members of the masonic craft, of which his royal 
highvews was the Grand Master. Nomerous were the inquiries made in the 

ovree of the day by * masons,” at all the lodges, from the grand lodge, at the 


Free nasons’ Tavern, to the more humble ones held at obscure public houses | 


and cotfee shops, as to whether any measures would be adopted by the craft 


for reodering a last tribute of respect to the memory of their lamented presi- | 


dent aod benefactor. In the course of the afternoon the secretaries of several 
af the lodges received, from the masters, notice to convene meetings of the 
fraternity, for the purpose of taking into consideration the best measures to be 
adopted for that object. 
THE LATE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
GENERAL MOURNING 
(From the Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday, published on Saturday.) 
COLLEGE oy agMs, aprit 22, 1843. 
‘The Earl Marshal's Order for a General Mourning for his late Royal High- 
ness Augustus Frederick Duke of Sussex 
in pursuance of her Majesty's commands, these are to give public notice, 
that, upon the melancholy occasion of the death of his late Royal Highness the 
Doke of Sussex, her Majesty's Uucle, it is expected that all persons do put 


themselves into decent mourning for ten days, to commence from Sunday, the | 


Norrotk, Earl Marsha! 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN'’® O¥Fice, arrit 22 

Orders for the Court’s going into Mourning, on Sunday next, the 23d inst., 
for tis jate Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, Uncle to her Majesty, viz — 

The ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white gloves, necklaces 
and car-rings, black or white shoes, fans and tippets. 

The gentlemen to wear black, full trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black 
swords and buckles. 

The court to change the Mourning, on Sunday the 7th of May next, viz. — 

The ladies to wear black silk or velvet, coloured nbbors, fans and tippets, 
or plain white, or white and gold, or white and silver stuffs, with black ribbons 

‘The gentlemen to wear black coats, and black or plain white, or white and 
gold. or white and silver stuff waistcoats, full trimmed, colored swords and 
buckles. 

And, on Sunday the 14th of may next, the Court to go out of Mourning. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN'S OFFICE, APRIL 22, 

Notice is hereby given, that the Levee, intended to be held bv his Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert, at St. James's Palace, on Wednesday next, is 
posrronen to Wednesday, the 17th of May next, at two o'clock. 


re 


Kmperial Parliament. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
House of Commons, April 25th 
Mr. RICARDO then rose to move an address, expressing the opinion, that 
England ought not to postpone the remission of her import duties with a view 
to negotiations for reciprocity. He first quoted some declarations made last 
year by Sir Robert Peel in favour of the general expediency of a nation’s di- 
minishing her own import duties, without reference to the reciprocal inclinations 
of foreigners, and then cited the authorities of eminent writers on political econ 
omy to the same effect. He believed that there was a growing disposition 


23. instant, 


| contrary,the present moment, when the failure of the only separate negotiations 


to stimulate the smuggler. With respect to the circumstances of the present 
moment, he could not feel the foree of Mr. Gladstone's objections ; on the 


was distinctly avowed, seemed to fim precisely the point of time at which a 
motion like the present might be carried without the possibility of any mischeif. 
He was persuaded that if a wise and manly course were taken by the British 
| Government, there would soon be an end of the hostile tariffs of the continent; 
but in further negotiation he had no faith. Indeed, he was no admirer of for- 
eign diplomacy, and he wished to withdraw from it at least this one important 
subject 
LORD SANDON agreed that the only guide of our commercial legislation 
| ought to be the interest of the people at home ; but the question was, in what 
way that interest might best be promoted. The consideration of what the | 
| foreigner would take from us was surely a material one with reference to the | 
employmont of our domestic industry. He ridiculed the notion that foreign | 
| States would lay down their long-cherished prejudices at the mere sound of a | 
| 
| 





| few magic words from England. Ali the steps we had taken had been on the 

| side of relaxation; but they had been followed on the part of foreigners, not 

| by correspending liberality, but by still more stringent imposts. It was curious 

to observe the inconsistency of the free-traders. When they talked about 

| Braz |, they were accustomed to say, “how hard it is upon ber to insist that 
| she shall take your manufactures at low duties, while you impose so high a | 
duty on her sugar ;” but when they talked about England, they always said, 
‘it is quite fitting that she should take the goods of foreigners at the lowest | 
rate of duty, though foreigners impose the highest on her manufactures.”’ 
Lord JOHN RUSSEL asked whether Lord Sandon had intended by his | 
observation that foreign States had met our recent relaxations only by severe | 
imposition, to argue that those relaxations had been impolitic! It was impos- 
sible that in their advance of duties they had acied, not on the principles | 
avowed by the present ministers in 1842, when they remitted duties, but on | 
i 


| the principles asserted by those gentlemen and their partisans in 1841, when 
| restriction was affirmed to be the true policy. He adverted to the great extent 
of the smuggling trade, and pressed the Government so to adjust the duties as 
to leave no great temptation to the smuggler. He was surprised at Mr. Glad- 
stone's objection about the probable loss of revenue, and reminded him of Dean 
| Swift's epigrammatic axiom, that “in the arithmetic of the Customs, two and | 
two do not always make four ;” they often indeed make but three—nay, they | 
;} sometimes made but one. In the debates of 1841, the last Government had | 
| been blamed for their impolicy, not to say immorality, in omi:ting to negotiate 
| with Brazil for the mitigation of slavery ; yet it had been just avowed by Sir | 
R. Peel, that in the late negotiation with Brazil the subject of the slave-trade 
had never been mentioned at all. That negotiation, however, had failed; so 
had the the negotiation with Portugal ; and surely, therefore, this was the safest 
season for asserting the principle involved in the present motion. He, himself, 
undoubtedly, did not in general approve the assertion of abstract propositions, 
| and he would press none upon the Government, if the Government would 
| bring forward specific measures of its own; bat Government declined to give 
any assurance to that effect, it was for the House to consider whether it would 
not enforce its own views. This resolution, however, did not go to particulars ; 
| it did not seek to deprive the Ministers of the discretion to select the articles 
to which remission should be applied. He believed that if you insisted with 
France upon the admission of your manufactures, you would alarm the people 
of that country, who would only censure their Government for giving way to 
| your manufacturing power; but if you remitted your duties upon grounds in- 
| dependent of your exports to France, you would materially conciliate a people 
with whom it was highly important to Englaud to preseive an aiicable and 
| cordial intercourse. 
Mr. D'ISRAELI, adverting to the great inconvenience which England has 
| sustained from sudden abstractions of the precious metals when domestic scar. 
| city has compelled sudden purchases of foreign corn, contended that similar 





| 





among the people of the European States, though not perhaps among their Go- | evils would be the result of adopting the principle involved in this motion 
vernments, toward the adoption of a freeer system of commercial itercourse. | Gontlemen opposite disparaged negotiation, and insisted on abstract principles. 
But, whether other nations were wise or unwise, it behoved this country to act | Philosophers, who dealt with abstractions, might dogmatize; but statesmen, 





on the principle most advantageous to her own people. Let her take care of 
her imports, and her exports will take care of themselves The object of all 
trade is importation—the acquisition of what we want. Adam Smith had well 
observed, that every prudent house-keeper will buy, instead of making, those 
articles of his consumption which it would cost him more to make than to buy 
And even if the system against which he was now contending were allowable 
in a former time and in a different state of society, the days and the circum- 
stances were now gone by in which its maintenance could any longer be justi- 
fied 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed upon the sweeping character of the motion, 
and atill more of the speech which had introduced it—a speech allowing nothing 
for existing interests, nothing for pending negotiations, and nothing for the cir- 
cumstances of the revenue. He was not prepared to admit the universal appli- 
cability of the general principle now asserted, nor to overlook all former legisla 
tion, and all the considerations of invested capital and of invested labour. He 
claimed for himself the right of applying or not applying the rule according to 


ment, the King of Naples had taken a step against British shipping, that Go 
vernment had retaliated doubly both against Neapolitan ships and against Nea- 
politen goods. The state of our commercial code was very different now from 
what it had been a couple of years ago. At that time it had certainly been 
semewhat rigid and exclusive, but since the alterations of last session it had 
become large and liberal. The hon. member, who now proposed to liberalize 
ond enlarge it still further, could hardly expect to carry such a motion as the 
present; he could hardly desire to place the Government in the situation of be- 
ing obliged to send by the very next mail information to every foreign State 
that the whole of our commercial system was about to be remoulded. So far 
was the principle from being of universal application, that a very different con- 
sideration would arise in regard to the character of each separate class of arti- 
cles. Luxuries like wine had much less title to claim remission than articles of 
necessity, or articles of general consumption among the poor. Avoiding the 
abstract question, he would now oppose this motion on the ground of the nego- 
tiations actually in progress. Wherever a foreign State could be induced by 
negotiation to adopt a reduction of duties reciprocally with Englond, that re- 
duction would operate with twice the advantage which would belong to it when 
adopted by Magland alone. Even the unsuccessful negotiations with Portugal 
would not have been wholly useless ; they would have strengthened the hands 
of the anti-monopolists in that country. He could conceive nothing more inja- 
rious in Our present circumstances than to give out that those arrangements 
whieh our diplomacy is offering as so many sacrifices made by England to for- 
eigners are, in fact, clear benefits to England herself. The revenue formed 
another consideration of very great importance, and we could not afford, un- 
compensated by any return, to give up these resources of the customs 

Lord HOWICK maintained that there could arise no practical inconvenience 
in the present motion. It did not foree the government to remit all import du- 


ties; it went only to prevent any postponement of such remissions as were | 


already contemplated. He admitted that the doctrine of reciprocity was a 
favonrite one even with some very zealous supporters of free trade, but it was 
a doctrine from which he bimself dissented, believing, as he did, that the true 
course and the best for practical purposes, was to regulate the tariff of import 
doties with reference solely to the convenience of revenne. Negotiation, at 
all events, had hitherto done nothing for us. With Portugal and Brazil the 
attempt had wholly failed; with France and Spain the prospect seemed very 
litle better Every negotiation, too, during its pendency, was injurious to 
trade, by inducing the dealers to suspend their commerce in expectation of a 
reduction of duty. It had been said that negotiation with a foreign country had 
the effect of strengthening the anti-monopolists there ; but he believed they 
would be much more effectually strengthened if they were enabled to urge the 
plea that England had already given the example ; but England herself sus- 
tained a great dwadvantage inthe meantime. For instance, it would be good for 
oor own people that the Government should make large reductions in the import 
daties on the wines and fruits of Portugal; but now that the Government had 
stipulated for concessions from Portugal as the price of these reductions on 


wine and fruit, and stipulated unsuccessfully, we were precluded from making | 


the remissions, which we really wanted fer our own advantage. He was not 
unwilling to make allowance for interests existing in invested capital and labour 

but for any such allowance a clear case shoula be made out The old doc- 
trine about the balance of trade was pow exploded. It was by this time well 
enough understood that the value of the export trade, consists only in the 
means it affords of obtaimmng imports ; but those imports you had endeavoured 
to exclude, by laying on them “a thamping duty.” Suppose now that a large 
remission had been made by England on the produce of Portugal, without ref 
erence to the policy she might pursue After such a remission, the revenue, 
though at first it might suffer, would in a few years rise again to its present 
point; and he had no deubt that the increased trade of Portugal would induce 
her to take more of our exports; but if she should not, she would take the 
produce of some other country, which other country would thus be enabled to 


take more of our exports; so that indirectly, if not direetly, our exports would | 


at all events be increased. Besides, high duties, if ke pt up by Portogal under 
such circumstances, would lead to smuggling ; and thus, if your exports could 
not obtain a legitimate vent, they would find an illegitimate one. Even in Eng 
land, notwithstanding her comparatively high standard of public morality, and 
her extensive machinery for the prevention of illicit trade, it was found impos- 
sible to exclude contraband commerce, whenever a duty of 10 per cent, existed 


the cireamstances of each particular case. When, in the time of the late Govern. | 


having to deal with circumstances, must negotiate. It was clear, from expe 
rience, that as you reduced your duties, foreigners would continue to increase 
| theirs ; and then you must prepare for a drainage of the precious metals. 
Suppose that four or five years should elapse before that light of truth, which 
was so confidently anticipated, should flash upon the minds of your foreign cus- 
tomers ; was this country in acondition to endure the intermediate depression 
of her commerce and finance! If she should have to go through a long tran- 
sition state of suffering in her way to the final enjoyment of your philosophical 
principles, what would be the effect, not only upon her commercial, but upon 
her political wel‘are! Surely it was more wise to take that safer course 
which lay open to us by negotiation. Negotiation, he believed, would one 
day, through the aid of the great commercial interests in France, obtain for us 
a beneficial treaty, though not perhaps a treaty so beneticial as might have 
been obtained for us in 1840. It was true that the wording of the motion was 
not violent ; but the speech introducing it had announced the most extreme 
| principle, that of ** combating hostile tariffs with free ports.” The phrase 
free trade, when first introduced, had not been used in the large sense now 
attached to it: the economists who first employed it meant by it only a liberal 
intercourse and the absence of prohibitions and exclusions ; but those econo- 
mists were now quoted as if they had been patrons of the modern free trade, 


| 


foreign States—the argument of his country’s great resources. He could tell 
America, Russia, Brazil, that England has in her own hands the means of 
outrivalling them—that lands under the dominion of her Britannic Majesty 
can produce illimitable quantities of corn—can furnish flax, hemp, and tallow 


the growth of Brazil. With these views of the eflicacy of negotiation, he 
must oppose the proposition of Mr. Ricardo 

Mr. E‘V ART took a historical view of this country’s commercial diplomacy, 
which he considered as an unwise and unproductive one. He believed thet 
in America there was a growing desire for a more liberal intercourse ; and he 
regarded this debate as the commencement of a more enlightened era in 
England 
Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS adduced the authority of Dr. Adam Smith as 

opposed to the opinions of Lord John Russell. He insisted on the late teriffs 
of foreign countries as proofs that there was no disposition among foreigners 
to meet us spontaneously. 

Mr. VILLIERS endeavoured to account for these tariffs, by saying, that 
though particular remissions had indeed been made by England, yet they had 
been always accompanied with protestations that we still recognize, and mean 
to act upon, the system of protection. As to the drain of the precious metals, 
that evil was incident only to sudden dealings, like an importation of corn under 
scarcity,—not to a steady commerce ; and even the corn trade itself, having 
fur the last two or three years been so much steadier than before, would illus- 
trate that distinction. 

Sir R. PEEL rejoiced in Mr. Villiers’s admission that the corn trade, regu- 
lated as it had been by the corn bill of last year, had not exhibited those fluctua- 
| tions which the opponents of that bill had anticipated from it. He could not 
| asseut to an abstract proposition like the present, which, if adopted, would pro- 

claim to all foreign States that they were under no obligation to give us any 
of the concessions we asked from them, inasmuch as we are prepared, without 
| any such concessions from them, to give them every thing they can desire. He 
was sorprised at a declaration against commercial negotiations from Lord John 
Russel|, who for ten years had been boasting of the commercial negotiations 
| conducted by the late Government. Nay; in this very session the noble Lord 
had said that the very best treaty which England could make would be a treaty 
with America for a tariff on a principle of mutual liberality. 
| contend that there could be no case in which it might be fitting to remit with- 
out reciprocity, but he would not lay down a general rule of remission. Sup- 


pose an article on which arevenue was easily raised by an import duty, but on | 


which a neighbouring State was anxious that the import duty should be re- 
| duced, was it not expedient that England shou!d require some boon in compen- 
sation for that loss of revenue’ Without undervaluing the advantages of for- 
eign trade, he must insist upon the still greater advantages of the home trade 
But even in your foreign trade it was surely wise to get the advantage, if pos- 


| sible, both ways, both by diminishing duty to your consumers, and by opening | 


| a foreign market for your manufecturers. This motion proposed that no con- 
templated remission of duty should be postponed ; but what was meant by 
“contemplated '" We contemplated remission, for instance, on port wine, only 
in the hope that Portugal would give us an equivalent Now, it might be a 
most legitimate object to obtain a vent in Portugal for English woollens or 
| hard ware, and for that object it might be most expedient to make a sacrifice 
of the revenue on wine ; but was the Government to embarrass its finances by 


Coelone] 


fettering the Government upon questions of so much difficulty by the affirm- 
ance ol an abstract proposition, 

MR. COBDEN said the people of this country did not want a treaty with 
Brazil, but an equalization of the sugar duties 
ever, been sent to negotiate with Brazil ; and, instead of treating for the benefit 
of the English people, he had treated for the benefit of the West India planters 
With the exception of the attempt to negotiate with Brazil, the most hopeless 


which was wholly a different thing. The Minister of England had an instru- | 
ment of negotiation which might yet be worked with great effect upon most | 


a 
May 1: 
attempt ever made was the attempt te negotiate with Portogal, vpew'otnn, 
wines there was no anxiety among the British people to effect any reduction 
of duty. their anxiety being for a reduction of the duty on sugar, coffee, and 
corn. The object of this motion was merely to prevent a Minister, set up by 


the monopolists, from g the people by the show of commercial treaties, 





r 


and on that ground he should support it. 
P Mr RICARDO made a short and spirited reply, after which the Hous: 
ivided. 


EMIGRATION.—NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION 


House of Commons, April 24 
Mr. HUMPHREY requested the neble lord the Secretary forthe Colonies to 


| state whether the Board of Emigration had taken any steps to prevent the re- 


cent delusions which had been practised on a body of emigrants who wer: 


| about to emigrate to Prince Edward's Island, and whether there was any land 


for the emigrants to settle on after they arrived there, or any means of pro 
tecting their interests on their arrival. 

Lord STANLEY expressed his gratification that the right bon. gentleman 
had called the attention of the house to a subject in whieh the country had of 
late expressed much interest. The case which had beer: alluded to appeared 
to him to be one of a flagrant description, involving gross hardship and oppres. 
sion. (Hear). He hoped, however, to be able to satisfy the right hon gentle. 
man, that for this oppression no blame whatever was attributable to the Board 
of Emigration Commissioners, or to her Majesty's Government, and that as far 
as possible both had interfered to protect these unfortunate persons to the ut 
most of their power, and had, indeed, carried their interference to the utmost 
limits of the law. In the course of September, at the latter end, or at the be- 
ginning of October, her Majesty’s Government received an intimation that a 
ship called the Barbadoes was loading with emigrants for Prince Edwari's 
Island, and that there were circumstances connected with the tran action 
which required the attention of the Emigration Commission. He lost no time 
in communicating witn the Commissioners, and also with the individual fur 
nishi.g the information. That individua', however, refused to come forward 
personally, expressing a fear of legal proceedings The Board, however, made 
instant inquiry into the state of the vessel, and gave the emigrants every advice 
and assistance which the law would permit. It was but justice to state that 
the commissioners ascertained that the vessel was well provided with stores, 
was perfectly seaworthy, and furnished with an adequate supply of provisions 
for the passengers, on which points alone the Board had any right to interfere, 
and the regulations concerning which were strictly complied with. The com 
missioners, however, thought it right to go beyond the strict line of their duty, 
and that the emigrants should be ok what course they might take in going 
out, and were actually eagaged for some time in making preparations for their 
comfort. It was then stated that the emigrants were going out under inden- 
tures to serve a person of the nameof Hornby. They went out under the di 
rection of the British North American Land Association, by whom it was repre 
sented that they possessed 72,000 acres of land in Prince Edward's Island 
Whether this was the fact or not it was impossible for the government to 
verify ; the land had not been purchaced from private proprietors. The wages 
they were to receive were distinctly stated, and were approved by the emi 
grants, and both parties agreed to the terms of the engagement. So far all 
appeared well; but as the wages were to be paid in the notes of a company 
cailed the Holland Bay Land Bank Company, the Board and her Majesty's 
government thought it better not to trust to the association, but sent imme- 
diate information to the Governor of Prince Edward's Island, furnishing h m 
with the whole of the correspondence, and directing him to use the whole of 
his powers to give information and protection to the emigrants in the prose cu- 
tion of their just claims on the company. The commissioners went further. 
At that period of the year it appeared to them to be very hazardous to attempt 
the voyage to Prince Edward’s Island. They represented this to the company, 
who engaged to put into the port of Halifax, and of this the commissioners 
warned the emigrants, who stated that they were perfectly satisfied. Thus, 
the emigrants being satisfied, and the provisions of the Passengers Act having 


| been fully complied with, the government had no power tw act further, and the 


ship cleared out. The vessel went out on the Ist of November, and was driven 
back on the 23d of December to the port of Cork. The government emigra- 
tion agent there instantly applied to the owners and received assurances, which 
for a time were complied with, that the emigrants should be maintained on 
board the vessel, and that the vessel should go out again in March. In the 
course of February it was ascertained that the company was in pecuniary diffi 
culties and in a state of insolvency, and that at that moment the mortgagee 
had put in his claims, had seized on the vessel, and was about to bring it back 
to the port of London. At that moment, therefore, there was a distinct fraud and 
case of oppression on the emigrants, to whom the company were pledged to 
convey them out in March. 

The commissioners instructed their agent to use the summary provisions of 
the Passengers Act, for landing the emigrants without proceeding to the port of 
their destination, and for not supplying them with proper provisions. In con- 
sequence, however, of there being no parties in the ship to whom the summary 
jurisdiction would apply, the only course that remained was, to co: sider 
whether it was possible to put in suit the bond to the Crown for complying 
with the provisions of the Passengers Act. On the 28th of March they received 
the bond, on the 29th they gave instructions for proceeding, and on the Ist of 
Aprilthe Treasury returned for answer that they had instructed their solicitor 
| to proceed, if there were no legal obstacle. But he regretted to say, that from 
the dissolution of the company, and from the circumstances that there was no 
solvent party against whom steps could be taken for legal redress, it was found 





to any on per extent—and can produce sugar in greater quantities than all 


He would not | 


A special Minister had, how- 


that this was out of the question. He could not say this without, however, 
adding his earnest and confident hope that as the company had been establish- 
| ed under the sanction of gentlemen of high station and high name, and as the 
emigrants had every reason to believe that it was a bona fide association set oa 
foot by high-minded and honourable men, that although there was no legal 
obligation on those gentlemen, although they had themselves been deceived, 
and the company had been perhaps a bubble association from the very commence 
ment—he did trust that those who had given the sanction of ther names and 
high station to this undertaking, would feel that they were bound morally, if not 
legally, and would come forward and do something to remedy the great and 
| grievous hardship which, but for such high sanction, these emigrants wou!d 
not probably have incurred. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that he had satisfied the 
right hon. gentleman that there was no step on the part of the government 
which could have been taken that had not been taken; that there was no 
| power in the Passengers Act which they had not exercised ; and that in warn- 
| ing and advising these emigrants, they had even pushed that power almost 
| beyond its strict bourderies. (Hear.) 

Mr. V. SMITH suggested that it would be desirable, not that government 
should recommend any particnlar colonies, but that means should be adopted 
to give greater and more general publicity to the analysis of the blue book 
| and to the information now in possession of the Emigration Board as to the 
state of the different colonies, their climate, the prospects of emigrants, the 
wages they could obtain, and all such other particulars as could be of practical 
utility to parties desirmg to emigrate. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHQUER said that such information had 
already been very generally diffused though the official reports of the poor 
| law commissioners, in pamphlets and in other shapes, and the commissioners 
| were now compiling a circular, which they proposed to issue in the shape of & 
|newspaper. Perhaps he could not better serve the object suggested to him 
‘than by giving that public that the commissioners possessed, and would be 
most willing to give information on all these points to any person who was suffi 
ciently interested to make inquiries of them on the subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY expressed his satisfaction at the explanation of the nodle 
| lord, more particularly at hearing that the government had sent out to the Gov- 
| ernor of Prince Edward's Island to take these emigrants under his care on their 
arrival. 

Lord STANLEY said he hoped the right hon. gentleman would not run 
away with the notion tha: instructions had been sent out to provide for these 
persons ; instructions had only been sent out to assist them in enforcing their 
| claims onthe company. The subject then dropped. 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, April 18.—44th Regiment of Foot Lieuteaant-General the 
Honourable Patrick Siuart, from the 60th Foot, to be Colonel, Vice-General 
Gore Brown, deceased: April 7 60th Foot: Lieutenant-General Sir Wil 
liam Cornwallis Eustace to be Colone! Commandant of a Battailon, vice the 
Honourable Patrick Stuart, appointed to the 44th Foot ; April 7 
| War-Office, April 28.—98th Regiment of Foot: Lieutenant-Colone! Ar- 
thur Charles Gregory, from half-pay Unattached, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 


| making that sacrifice without any equivalent at all! He quoted the opinions of | vece Henry Eyre, who Exchanges ; April 28. 
Torrens and others to show that even free-traders themselves are not | 
agreed upon the point of the motion, and exhorted the House to abstain from 


Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Staifor? -- 
Whitehall, Apri! 20.—The Queen has been pleased ao appoint Archibald Jobn 
Earl of Rosebery, K.T. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shue of 
Linlithgow, in the room of John Earl of Hopetoun, deceased. A 

War-Office, April 21.—17th Regiment of Dragoons : Gentleman C adet J ohn 
Filmer Biathwayt, from the Royal Military College, to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Crawshay, promoted ; April 21. 18th Regiment of Foot Ensign Heury 
James Mazon, from the 52d Foot, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice ( all, 
promoted ; April 21. 28th Foot: Brevet Lieutenant-Colone! Sydney Joha 
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Cotton to be Lieuteuant-Colonel, without purchase, vice French, deceased ; 
Captain Frederick Wimbleton Priestley Parker to be Major, vice Cotton ; 
Lieutenant Henry Dalton Smart to be Captain, vice Parker; January 8 
Lieutenant Francie Durell! Vignoles to be Captain, by purchase, vice Smart, 
whose promotion, by purchase, has been cancelled ; Ensign George Burrel, 
from the Ist West India Regiment, to be Lseutenant, by purchase, vice Vig- 
poles; April 21. 37th Foot: Charles Gordon, Gent to be ensign, by pur. 
chase, vice Wandesforde, who retires. April 21. 40th Foot : Richard Thomp- 
son, Gent., to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dawson, promoted ! April 21. 
49th Foot: Lieotenant Henry George Hart to be Captain, without purchase, 
vice Gregory, deceased ; Dec. 1, 1842 68th Foot: Major Lord William Pau 
let to be Lieutenant-Colonel, without purchase, vice Cross, who retires upon 
full-pay ; Captain Harry Smyth to be Major, vice Lord William Paulet ; Lieu- 
tenant Evan [assherees to be Captain, vice Smyth; Ensign Salwey Browne 
to be Lieutenant, vice Macpherson ; K chard Verner, Gen , to be ensign, vice 
Browne ; April 21. Rifie Brigade : C»arles Plumer Pennington, Gen., to be 
Lecond Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Jocelyn, appointed to the Scots Fasilier 
Guards; April 21. ‘Ist West india Regiment: Richard D'Oyly Fletcher, 
Gent.. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burrell, promoted in the 28 Foot ; 
April 21. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment: Lieutenant John Lewis Morti- 
mer, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Potter, appointed Quarter- 
Master of the 57th Foot; April 21. Hospital-Siaff: Staff- Assistant Surgeon 
William Odell to be Staff-Surgeon of the Second Class, vice Moore, appointed 
to the St. Helena, Regiment : Assistant-Surgeon James Gordon Inglis, M_D., 
from the 87th Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Odell, pro- 
moted ; April 21. 

Office of Ordnance, April 20.—Corps of Royal Engineers: First Lieuten- 
ant George Wynne to be Second Capta‘n, vice Bordes, retired on fel!-pay ; 
Second Lieutenant the Honourable William Napier to be First Lieutenant, 
vice Wynne, promoted ; April 4. 





















































































































































Accouchement 
BIRTH OF A PRINCESS. 


Buckingham Palace, Apri! 
This morning at four o’clock the Queen was safely delivered of a Princess: 


) os 
av 


In the room with Her Majesty were bis Royal Highness Prince Albert, Dr. 
Locock, and Mrs. Lilly, the monthly nurse ; and in the rooms adjoining, were 
the other medical attendants, Sir James Clark and Dr. Ferguson ; also the 
Earl of Liverpool, Lord Steward of her Majesty’s household. 

The following bulletin was issued this morning :— 

“The Queen was safely delivered of a princess at five minutes past four 
o'clock this morning. 

‘Her Majesty and the Infant Princess are going on well. 

“JAMES CLARK, M. D. 
“CHARLES LOCOK, M. D. 
“ROBERT FURGUSON, M. D. 

“ Buckingham Palace, April 25, 1843, Six A. M.” 

At 9 o'clock the Park and Tower guns announced the joyful event to the in- 
habitants of the metropolis, by a double royal salute of 42 guns. 

We unnerstand that Dr. Locok was in attendance at the palace from eleven 
o'clock last night until her Majesty’s}accouchement took place. 

Summonses were issued th's forenoon, by order of the-Lord President, for a 
Privy Council to assemble at the Council Office, at two o’clock this afternoon, 
at which we hear that the Archbishop of Canterbury was ordered to prepare a 
form of prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God for the safe delivery of the 
Queen, and the happy birth of a Princess. 

Her Royal oo the Duchess of Kent, and the ministers and officers of 
state, viz. the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Buccleugh, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 

# James Graham, the Earl of Liverpool, the Ear! Delawarr, the Earl of Jersey, 
and the Marquis of Exeter, took their aeparture from Buckingham Palace be- 
tween six and seven o'clock this morning. 

Buckingham Palace, two o'clock, p. m. 

We are rejoiced to be able to state tnat her Majesty and the newly born in- 
fant Princess are doing extremely well. It may be inferred what a “ good 
time” the Queen had, from the fact that the first indication of the approaching 
event was not given until between two and three o'clock, and at five minutes 
after four the Princess was born 

At eight o’clock the Queen was so well that it was decided that the firing of 
the guns in St. James's Park would not disturb or cause her Majesty any alarm, 
and the double toyal salute was accordingly commenced on the parade at a 
quarter before nine. 

As soon as the intelligence became known the flags were hoisted on the 
towers of St. Margaret's, Westminster, and St. Martin’s in the Fields, and the 
bells of both churches rang merry peals during the morning. 

There was a great deal of bnstle in the neighbourhood cf Buckingham Pal- 
ace during the morning, and numbers of persons crlled to iuspect the bulletin 
issued by her Majesty’s medical attendants. 





THE BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


The greatest interest was on Saturday felt and expressed in the Justice room 
of the Mansion house during the long time the Lord Mayor was engaged in in- 
vestigating the charges against the British American Association for emigration 
and colonization. The room was crowded with the disappointed emigrants 
and their friends, and the advocates and friends of several persons of rank 
whose names appeared in the prospectus issued when the Association com- 
menced its operations. 

Mr. Lloyd, of the bar, attended upon the part of the Duke of Argyle and 
Sir James Cockburn, and Mr. Mellar, also a barrister, appeared for Sir Richard 
Brown, one of the Commissioners. Dr. Rolph, whose name appeared as one 
of the Commissioners, was also present. 

In consequence of the application of Mr. Goddard the solicitor, on the pre- 
ceding day, to the Lord Mayor, upon the part of Messrs. Scott & Co., engine 
makers, a warrant was granted for the apprehension of Mr. Duncan Campbell, 
who, however, without having received any information on the subject, attend- 
ed according to the appointment of the Lord Mayor with the several parties in- 
terested. he ma‘ter then assumed a more serious form. 

Mr. Goddard then stated that he came forward in behalf of Messrs. Scott 
and Co., to charge Mr. Campbell with having under false pretences obtained a 
steam engine and apparatus from his clients, by representing that the British 
American Association was a company of highly-established reputation, possess- 
ing an immense tract of land and other prodigious recommendations, and the 
most ample means of liquidating all demands. Impressed with the belief that 
the Association had at its head the Duke of Argyle, and for its committee and 
other supporters the numerous list appearing in the prospectus, Messrs. Scott 
consented to accept promissory notes of the defendants, which were to become 
due in 1844, but were to bear interest at 5 per cent. up to the time they were 
payable for the amount. The bankers at whose house they were made paya- 
ble, however, upon being applied to for the interest, declared they knew noth- 
ing at all about the notes; and the machinery was now on board the vessel in 
pee the unfortunate emigrants were to have gone out to Prince Edward's 

sland 

The promissory notes, purporting to be those of the Association, and signed 
R. Brown, W. Ogilvie, and D. Campbell, Commissioners, were here put mm. 

Mr. Scott, the engine-maker, was called. He was, he said, applied to by 
Messrs. Hartshorn & Co. to make a steam engine for driving a saw-mill, the 
paring to he made in cash. He made the engine, and delivered it at the 

ndon Docks in his own name, but refused to sign a shipping order for it as 
he did not receive the cash. He was afterwards introduced by Mr. Rees to 
Mr. Campbell, who said the Association was a most honourable one, that it 
was supported by the highest individuals, and that his particular friend the 
Duke of Argyle was one of its props, and that it had hundreds of thousands of 
acres of ground in Prince Edward's |sland. Upon these representations, backed 
by the prospectus, he was led to take the two promissory notes in payment of 
the engine, and to sign the order for its delivery. The notes which he received 
were psyable in 1844 at Glynn's, but when he called for the interest due upon 
them the managers said they knew nothing whatever about them 

Mr. Campbell said the association had handed to him 4,000I. in their pro- 
missory notes, to pay for the charter and cargo, and he had disposed of them 
accordingly. They were not yet payable ; but the association was responsible 
for the payment, whatever might be the issve of the speculation. 

Mr. tsoddard—I consider, my Lord Mayor, that enough has been stated to 
authorise your lordship to call upon Mr Campbell to find bail to answer what- 
ever charge may be brought against him. It is obvious that the representa- 
' tions made by him were not only false but fraudulent 
The Lord Mayor—I do not see that Mr. Campbell hes committed any fraud 
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against your clients, He seems to have got into an Association in which he | 
seems to have done no good at all for himself. Jt is evident that the under- 
taking has turned out badiv. If those who set it afloat intended good, they 
certainly have not gone the right way to accomplish the object. I see no 
grounds at all for detaining Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Lloyd, counsel for the Duke of Argyle, then stated that he attended to 
assure the Lord Mayor. upon the part of his grace, that the Deke knew nothing | 
on earth of the proceedings of the Association beyend what occurred at the 
meeting, at which it was resolved that nothing should be done until, in the first 
place, the sum of 50,000). was raised for the purpose of carrying out the benevo- 
lent intention of serving the emigrants; that his grace's object, and that of Sir 
James Cockbura, was to prosecute whatever appeared advantageous to the 
emigrants; and that they had no idea of the intention of sending them out 
until the condition contained in the resolution should be complied with. 

The Lord Mayor—The duke’s name appears here ia the propectus as presi 
dent of the association. 

Mr. Lloyd —He withdrew his name the moment he learned that the conditions 
were about to be violated. 

The Lord Mayor—After the mischief was done 

Mr Taylor, upon the part of the emigrants, said what they wished to ac- 
complish was to be placed as they were before they agreed tu go to Prince 
Edward's Island. 

The Lord Mavor said he trusted that the noblemen and gentlemen, of whom 
the association consisted, would come forward and effect the object of those 
who had such claims. 

Mr. Lloyd immediately said that he would answer for the willingness of the 
Duke of Argyle to do all in his power to render the emigrants service, and at 
once tendered a cheque for 501. towards their remuneration 

The proposition was agreed to, and the Lord Mavor consented to superintend 
the subscriptions, which are to be received at Masterman’s bank. 


Summary. 


Shipwreck on the Goodwin Sands —At an early hour in the afternoon of | 
Monday week, these sands were a scene of distressing shipwreck by the total | 
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loss of a fine American ship, the Hewes, Captain Henson, belonging to New 
York, while on her passage from that port to Hull. Within twenty-four hours 
after she struck, she was completely ingulphed in the sand 

It appears that shortly after one o'clock the ship was observed by the Deal 
boatmen bearing down the channel! with sails closely reefed, the wind blowing 
a strong gale from the W. S. W. By the colors flying at the top of the main 
mast, she could be recognised as an American trader. She was apparently 
running between six and seven knots an hour. 

Immediately several boats were launched from the beach to render assist- 
ance, and the first to reach her was the smack Industry, William Partridge, 
belonging to Dover, who took the crew safely on board. The sea at the time 
was very heavy, with every appearance of its continuance and a stormy night, | 

The steamship Great Britain will be launched at Bristol in June. Prinee 
Albert has consented to honor the city of Bristol with his presence on the occa- 
sion. She is intended to sail between Liverpool and New-York. 

Richard Arkwright, Esq. the richest commoner in Europe, died April 23, a 
his seat in Derbyshire. He is supposed to have held more, in every description 
of funds, than any other British subject. This is one of the sons of Sir Richard, 
the founder of the family. He lived in almost regal magniiicence at Aillersley 
Earth, near Matlock. 

Ireland.—There wvs a repeal meeting held at Clones, in the county of Mo- 
naghan, April 17th, at which some opposition was offered by the Protestant 
party. A riot ensued, and one of the repealers was stabbed in the body and 
died. Thera are no further particulars that can be relied upon known here. 

Mr. O'Connell is in the county of Limerick, engaged in agitating his favorite 
measure. 


The great population of Ireland in 1841 appears to have been 8,175,273. — 
The fair sex have a very considerable majority in each of the four provinces ; 
and they number in the entire island nearly 136,000 more than the males 

The Conservative electors of Athiothe have forwarded to London a petition 
against the return of Mr. Collett, the principal ground of which is bribery 

A convict in Kilmainham jail, named Kellet, under sentence of transporta- 
tion, committed suicide on Tuesday, by hanging himself with a rope, which he 
formed of the straw of his bed. 

Dublin, April, 22.—Mr. O'Connell returned to town on Thursday night 
from Limerick, where he addressed a meeting which, he said, consisted of | 
150,000. 
France.—The debates in the Cambers, except that the results of them con- | 





firm the stability of the Guizot ministry, do not deserve abridgement. 

An order has been issued to discharge all married seamen from the navy, and 
although this measure will denude the Mediterranean of French cruizers, it is 
intended to dispatch a respectable force to the recently acquired islands in the 
Pacific 

The news from Algiers is favourable. Some excursions which the French 
hazarded have been successful. 

It appears in a statement from the Siecle, that the Revenue returns declare 
an expenditure of £6,160,000 over the receipts 


Perhaps the most important item in the French intelligence which we are 
enabled to quote, is the publication of the voluminous report of the commis 
sions, appointed to advise upon the most eligible means to be adopted for the 
abolition of slavery. They defer complete abolition for a period of fifteen years 
in order to acclimate the slaves tothe atmosphere of freedom. Daring the first 
ten years certain privileges are to be granted to the slaves, who, at the expira- 
tion of that period, instead of being allowed to quit the service of their em- 
ployers, as was the case in our own colonies, they are bound to serve their mas- 
ters for the next five years. 

On Monday the Pope’s Nuncio was presented in gteat state to the King of 
the French at the Tuilleries All the Ministers, except Marshal Soult, were 
present at the audience. After delivering his credentials to the king, the Nun- 
cio visited all the members of the royal family, and was then reconducted to his 
hotel by the Count de St. Mauris. 

Spain.—Madrid letters and journals of the 19th have reached us. The Ga- 
zette contains two official documents emanating from the Minister of Finance. 
The first is an order from Senor Calatrava, to the Director General of the sink- 
ing fund, desiring him to prepare for the payment of the dividend on the New 
Three per Cent. stock due on the 30th of June next. The second document 
is a statement of the reasons which induced Senor Calatrava to recommend to 
the Regent to sanction the establishment of entrepots for goods on transit to 
and from the colonies in the ports of the Peninsula. The two chambers were 
proceeding with the report of the election returns. The draft of the address, 
in answer to the regent’s speech, had been laid before the Senate, It was 
more moderate than had been expected. j 

Portugal.—By the Liverpool Steamer, letters and papers have been received 
from Lisbon of the date of April the 17th. 

The negotiations for the tariff with Great Britain are, as it was long forseen 
they would be, at an end. The only remaining point in dispute between the 
two Powers, is the imposition of a duty of three pence per pound on woollen 
cloths. It is confidently predicted that unless this matter be speedily settled, a 
revolution in the wine districts will be the inevitable result. It was rumored | 
on the eve of the departure of the packet, the Portuguese government is so | 
seriously alarmed at the aspect of the indignation they have provoked, that | 
they will eventually succumb. A few weeks will decide the isssue | 

Turkey.— Advices from Constantinople, of date April the 7th, contain the 
ultimatum of Russia relative to Syria. The Czar requires the volontary abdi- | 
cation of Prince Alexander, or in case of his refusal his deposition by the porte. 
The activity of Keamil Pasha in the Servian revolution induces the emperor to | 
insist on his immediate recal from Belgrade. Unless these terms be comptied 
with, the Russian ambassador is immediately to return home. The English | 
Ambassador, it is said, disapproves of the nature of these exactions, and of the 
insolent tone in which they are gemanded. 

The Tissue de Verre.—We have been favoored with en inspection’ of this | 
surprising manufacture, which is composed of glass interwoven with silk. The | 
figures of the pattern, which comprise the glass portion, present an exquisite. 
ly beautiful and glossy sppesrance , and the fabric may be folded with as moch | 
facility as gold or silver brocade, (which it is intended to supercede. — Bristol | 
paper 

Bacon is now selling at Wootten Basset at 2 1-24. per /b., Canadian butter 
at 3 1-2d., and * prime Cheddar cheese” at 2 12d. 


On the London and Birmingham railway, a very ingenious plan has lately 
been adopted in case of fog or danger; that is, te send « man to place a smal! 
tin box containing a charge of guapowder, with a littie fulminating powder, on | 
the line of raile by which the next train is advancing; a8 soon as the wheel of | 
the locomotive engine of which passes over this box it fires the charge, with | 
an explosion sufficiently loud to be beard in the most stormy night, bet not 
powerful enough to injore the rails or engise.— Birmingham Journal. 

Captain Lewis Davies, R. N., breathed his last on Tuesday night, at bis re- 
sidence, Rose Cottage, near Haverfordwest. It was decased who bebaved so 








| though no believer in presentiments, was afterwards never absent from hep 












geliantly at Navarino, and who so ably assisted Sir Edward Codrington, for 
which be bad the public and private thanks of the admiral. The d: ceased was 
brother to Colonel Davies, of the Hoooursdle Eas: India Company's service, 
of ** tiger celebrity,” who, it will be remembered, etiacked a uger in hee lair, 
that had been committing awful depredations. Afier one of hie predatory ex- 
curstons, being tracked to his retreat by the blood of his victim, Colonel, then 
Lieutenant Davies, crept invo him, and afer a third attempt, succeeded in de- 
stroving this scourge of the Leighbourtlheod 

Romance of Real Life —A man \arely confined ia the vew Bailey prieon, 
for deserting from the army, has recently been discovered to be heir to a pro. 
perty worth 100,000i. His name is Jobo Fiucroft, and be enlisted early in life 
Royal Horse Artillery. It is stated that 69.000). of the fortune wll be paid to 
him im ready cash, and the remainder 19 landed property in the neighbourhood 
of Ashion-under-Lyne, at Staleybridge —Manchester Times. 

At Chelmsford, inet week, a tax gatherer stared that there were 5.000 dogs 
assessed in bis district. It was very difficult, he sad, to find out the owners 
of several dogs: * nobody knew anything of them.” But be had succeeded 
in several instances, by giving a dog a cut with bis whip, im persing The dog 
howled. “ How dare you whip my dog?” cried the owner. And thus the se- 
cretcame out. A clever dog thie same tax gatherer' 


The sum subscribed for the families of the fishermen drowned off the coast 
of Down exceeds 3,500! 


ENE ALBION, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
During ‘Thursday night this fine vessel again reached the port of Now York, 
making her passage in “eelre days and a helt trom liverpool, She was fall of 
passengers 


The intelligence by her is highly interesting and gratifying; the Queen hav- 


ing happily given birth to a princess on the 25thof Apnl. Her Majesty and the 
royal infant were so well as to permit the firing of the Park and ‘Tower guns on 
the following day ‘The birth took place at Buckingham Palace in the right 
wing of that splendid edifice, which can be easily discovered on refernog to the 
plate of the building published by us some three or four years sinc: The 
following is the Form of Prayer aud Thanksgiving to Almighty God ised on 
this occasion — 


*O merciful Lord and heavenly Father, by whose gracious gilt imankind is 
ienreased, we most humbly offer unto Thee our hearty thanks for Thy great 
goodness vouchsafed to thy people, m delivering Thy servant our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen from the perils of childbirth, and giving her the blessingfof @ 
Daughter. Continue, we beseeeh ‘Thee, Thy fatherly care over her; support 
and comfort her m the hours of weakness, and day by day renew her strength, 
Preserve the infant Princess from whatever is hurtful either to body or soul, and 
adorn her, as Reyard with 
Thine especial favour our Queen and her Royal Consort, that they may long 
live together in the enjoymen; of all earthly happmess, and may finally be made 
partakers of everlasting glory. Implant in the hearts of thy people a deep 
sense of ‘Thy manifold mereies, and give us grace to show forth our thankfelnesst 
by dutiful atlection to our Sovereign, by brotherly love one toward» another, and 
by constant obedience to Thy commandments , so that, passing through thas life 
im Thy faith and fear, we may in the life to come be received into Thy ew enly 
kingdom, through the Merits and Mediation of Thy Blessed Son Jesus Chriat 
our Lord Amen.” 

But the satisfaction derived from this event is chilled by the intelligence of 
the death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, uncle to her Majesty. He 
was the filth The 


she advances in years, with every Christian virtue 


son of King George the Third, and was m his 70th year 
heaith of bis Royal Highness had been many years ia a bad state from water m 


reached 
et than 


the chest, a complaint to which his family are very lable Stull he ha 


the usual span of life, and his demise is of course more a matter of re 
of surprize 
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which he stead 


sewhere a biographical memo of His Koyal Highness written 


for the His Koval Highness carly im life joined the Wing party, to 


ly attached himself to the day of hie death, and thos corries with 


hum to the 


ive @ character tor high and honoural tone’ lle was an 
ardent lever of scicnce, and zealously promote dl its object Like all tus ilowe 
trious famuly, he was a true and simecere frend, and died bamented most ly those 
who knew him best Peace to his ashes! 
The marriage of the Princess Clementine, daughter of Loum Philippe, with 
the Prince Augustus Saxe Coburg, took place at Paris, on the 20th ult 


It is admitted that Mr. Ellis’ mission to Brazil, for the purpose of negotiating 
a commercial treaty, bas signally and totally failed. The eame also is the case 
in regard to Portugal, although Sir Robert Peel is of opinion that the negotia- 
tions with this power are rather interrupted than broken off. It is undepstood 
that the obstinacy of the Portuguese Government has created so much dit 
satisfaction in the wine districts as to endanger the peace of the country. 

On the 25th a very important debate took place in the House of Commons 
on the commerce of the country, arising out of a motion by Mr. Ricardo to the 
following effect, ‘That an humble address be presented to Hor Majesty, respect. 
fully expressing the opinion of this house, that it is not expedient that any com 
templated remission of import duties be postponed, with the view of making 
such remission a basis of commercial negotiations with foreign countries.” 

This was opposed by the ministers, aud and after a most interesting discus 


sion was negatived by a vote of 135 to 61. A brief sketch of the dobate wil] 
be found in our columns. 

We regret to state that the affaires of the British American Association have 
again became the subject of public discussion and obloquy. The subject hat 
been taken up in Parliament, and we have inserted among our extracts a report 
of what took place on the occasion 

We place in another column, some extracts from the long expected 
Journal of Lady Sates recently published in London, illustrative chiefly of the 
miserable inefficiency which pervaded the councils and conduct of the British 
officer in command at Cabul at the time of the outbreak of the Aflghaus. 
Striking as the picture here drawn is of this inefliciency, it 1 nothing conte 
pared with the reality as pourtrayed by the further observations of Lady Sate 
There does not appear to have been any force of an imposing character arrayed 
against our troops at Cabul; nothing but undisciplined hordes, fighting from 
day to day with each other, and obeying here one leader and there another, @ 
force, which had there been any of the spirit alive at Cabul, which usually pet 
vades the operations of our Indian army—instead of the indecision of an aged 
and invalid officer, on whom by a fatality the command had devolved —would 
have been driven away like a flock of sheep. The crowning act of al! this im 
becility was the treaty for evacuation, by which our poor fellows were actd- 
ally delivered up to the barbarian’s knives and matchlocks and murdered in cold 
blood, with hardly the means of defending themselves, Poor Lady Sacre 
relates an interesting incident which occurred to her before leaving the canton- 
ments. Being anxious to save a few of the most valuable books of her son-in- 
law, Cap:ain Sturt, a selection was made of them; Lady Sale on looking over 
those that were cast aside, chanced to take up a volume of Campbeli's poems, 
whieh opened at Hohenlinden, and one verse caught her eye, which, she says, 


It was 
+ Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be theis winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.”’ 


How truly and fearfully was this realized ' 

Another mail has arrived from India, but the intelligence is not important. 

It is very satisfactory to state that eymptome of a revival of trade are appa- 
rent in many parte of the three Kingdoms. Money continues very abundant, 
and the funds closed on the 28:h, at 964. 


thoughts 





We are exceedingly happy to announce, in spite of what is said to the com 
trary in some of the British journals, that Mrs Wood, the celebrated vocalist, 
having recovered her health, is residing with her husband and child at ber 
home. We make this statement upon the authority of Mr Brough, who is the 
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friend of boch Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and has received the intelligence from them 
b; the Great Western. 


It is pleasing to witness liberality and generons feeling on the part of great 
and distinguished men. We have already said that the Duke of Sussex was a 
steady and zealous Whig from his youth to his death. Etiquette imposed on 
the Duke of Wellingt on the task of moving the address of condolence to the 
Queen, which task the noble veteran, although a political opponent, executed 
in a spirit that does him the highest honor, and which called forth the acknow- 
ledgments of the opposition as wellas the applause of the nation, The follow- 
ing are his remarks, together with those of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Whig leader m the Peers. 

House of Lords, April 25. 
ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO HER MAJESTY 

The Duke of WELLINGTON —My lords, I now proceed, in conformity 
with the notice which I gave on Tuesday last, to move your lordships to agree 
to an address to her Majesty expressive of your lordships’ deep concern on the 
oecasion of the death of his Roya! Highness the Duke of Sussex, and of your 
condolence with Her Majesty on the loss which she has sustained. My lords, 
his late Royal Highness was was well known to all in this house. Ris Koyal 
Highness frequently took part in the discussion of those subjects which came 
eoler your lordships’ consideration ; aod although it was impossible for every 
person endowed with such acquirements, and possessed of such an understand 
ing. a8 belonged to his late Royal Highness, not to have felt strongly on the 
various events and questions which from time to time were brought under the 
considerstion of this house, yet we ought to recollect that his late Royal High- 
ness had always treated those subjects, however exciting they might have been, 
with much moderation, end with great forbearance towards the feelings of 
others with whom he might have a difference of opinion. (Hear, hear.) I 
must do his late Royal Highness the justice to say, that though I had the un- 
happiness to differ from him in opinion on various subjects which came under 
discussion in this house, yet, notwithstanding that difference of opinion, bis late 
Royal Highness ever treated me with unvarying kindness and with the utmost 
condescension. (Hear.) My lords, his late Royal Highness having received 
the benefit of an excellent education, and having in his youth passed a conside- 
rable portion of his time in foreign countries, was a most accomplished man ; 
and he continued his studies in all branches of literature and science, until al- 
most the latest period of his existence. (Hear, hear) His late Royal High- 
ness was, during his whole life, the protector of literature, of the sciences, and 
of the arte, and of the protessors and representatives of all branches of know- 
ledge. (Hear, hear.) Fora number of years his Royal Highness was elected 
President of the Royal Society, and he received the members of that learned 
body in his house with the greatest amenity and kindness. (Hear, hear.) Hav- 
ing himself sedulously cultivated all subjects of literature, science, and art, his 
late Royal Highness was, I may say, the patron, protector, and friend of al! 
those who pursued such studies, on every occasion when that protection was 
necessary. (Hear, hear.) But other praises belong to his late Royal Highness. 
His Royal Highness was not backward—on the contrary, he was equally for- 
werd with all the princess of his family—as a patron and upholder, as a sup- 
porter and protector, of the various charitable institutions of this great metro- 
polis (hear, hear); and, my lords, up to the last moment of his life, he was the 
friend of the indigent and the unfortunate wherever they might be found.— 
(Hear, hear) Under these circumstances I hope your lordships will be induc- 
ed to agree to offer to Her Majesty an address expressive of your condolence 
for the loss which she has sustained. IT shall therefore move, “that an humble 
address be presented to Her Majesty, to express the deep cpncern of this house 
at the loss which Her Majesty ~ sustained by the death of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, and to condole with Her Majesty on this melancholy 
vecasion ; and to assure Her Majesty that this house will ever participate with 
the most affectionate and dutiful attachment in whatever may concern the feel- 
ngs and interests of Her Majesty and her illustrious house.” 

The Morquis of LANSDOWNE, said,—Although, my lords, lam perfectly 
aware that no words and no arguments can be wanting to induce your lordship 
o give your unanimous approbation and your heartfelt sympathy to the motion 
which the noble duke has made, yet, when I consider how many there are 
among your lordships who, fora long period of years, had been honoured with 
the personal friendship and had experienced the unremi'ting kindness of the 
illustrious prince who is the subject of the nobie duke’s motion, I think it will 
not be deemed superfluous that f should add a few words to the statement 
which has beee made in so kind a spirit, with so much feeling, and with so 
much ability, by the noble duke. The illustrious duke who is the subject of 
this motion had been, from a variety of circumstances, to which it is upneces- 
sary for me to allude, in the possession of means comparatively circumscribed 
—I mean comparatively circumscribed in relation to that standard which be- 
longs to the station which he held in society ; but, however limited those means 
may have been, I believe there is hardly one of your lordships who does not 
not know that they were, constanly and generously (and, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, almost too generously), applied to every laudable and to every hu- 
mane object. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I say, and I do firmly believe, that if 
any future writer or historian of the Royal Society for the last half century 
should endeavour to depict the progress of that society, and to analyze its de. 
tails, I do believe he would find. that during that long period there had been no 
one movemeut, there had been no one act for the promotion of useful science 
or for the spread of useful instruction, and though last, not least, for the 
awakening the spirit of enlightened charity in the public mind of this country, 
with which his late Royal Highness’s name was not most closely and constantly 
connected. (Hear) My lords, if it may with truth be said of this illustrious 
person, that the circle of those courtesies and attentions which derive peculiar 
valee and importance from the station of the person from whoin they come was 
by him extended to the utmost limits which his knowledge and observation 
permitted, and that those courtesies and those attentions had never in any one 
instance been withheld from any person ot from any object that was worthy of 
them—and if, in addition, it may be averred with reference to that more narrow 
circle of private and personal relations and enjoyments which belong to every 
station, his Royal Highness had been enabled to form solid, honourable, and 
estimable friendships, no one of which had ever been forfeited by him to the 
last hour of his life—(Hear, hear),—I say, my lords, that if both of these things 
ean be truly said of him who has departed, and I am convinced that they can 
be said with the most perfect truth, then I know of nothing that is wanting to 
entitle him, his character and his memory, to that unfeigned respect on the part 
of this house and on the part of the public which 1s justly due to himas a 
British prince, and I will venture to add, as a British gentleman. (Hear, hear). 
With these feelings, I now beg to express my entire concurrence in the motion 
which has been made by the noble duke ; and, upon the part of al! those who 
have had the honour of being admitted to the personal friendship of the illus- 
rious prince, I will venture to add the expression of my unfeigned thanks to the 
noble duke for the manner in which he has brought the motion under the con- 
sideration of your lordships. (Hear, hear) 

The Duke of Sussex will be interred in the Kensal-green cemetry, and not 
in the royal vault with his illustrious relatives. An interesting fact may serve 
to explain his predilection for this cemetry. It appears that his Royal High- 
ness had been in the frequent habit of visiting the grounds since their forma- 
tion m 1832, and more particularly during the last three or four years. He gen- 
erally came attended by few of his suite, and spent a considerable time in ex- 
amioing the various improvements and works in progress, in which he appeared 
to take great interest, and on more than one occasion he has remarked to the 
officials that when it pleased Providence to call him he would certainly be 
buried there 





CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL. 
Thies popular work was published on Monday last. A second number will 
appear on the same day of next week. 


one unportant, and we will add very extraordinary feature m the present aspect 
of public affairs;—we allude to the very general complaint, that the loyal por- 
tion of the population is contemned, slighted, and persecuted,—and that those 
of opposite feelmgs age alone cherished and rewarded by the colonial govern- 
ment. When we say the loyal portion of the population we mean that portion 
which stood by the crown in the hour of trial,—which fought for England when 
her authority was in danger, secured her supremacy, and laid prostrate in the 
dust the banners of treason and rebellion. We say this peculiar and adverse 
feature m the public affairs, cannot fail forcibly to impress itself on the mind of 
the eminent individual who now presides over that splendid part of the British 
dominions. ‘The truth that such partiality and bad government really does, or 
has existed, is, we know, vehemently denied by those in authority—few indeed 
plead guilty to the accusation of political misconduct—and it is perhaps not 
worth while at this moment to stop in order to bring forward proofs,—it is suffi- 
cient to say that such a belief exists in the minds of a large body of the people, 
and is producing all the evils that such a conviction must of necessity engender 
To remove this injurious impression as speedily as possible, and to inspire all 
parties with confidence in their government and its love of justice, is a task 
which his excellency must take in hand without delay Its existence is a con- 
stant exerting cause of discord, and may lead if not speedily arrested to conse- 
quences fatal to the happiness of the country ; it is a canker that is eating deeply 
into the vitals of the body politic, and the hand of cure should not be a moment 
delayed. It is not for us to point out remedies, for they will suggest themselves 
to the mind of Sir Charles Meteaife ;—we should simply recommend the rigorous 
adoption of free, open, right minded and British justice. The loyal party desire 
no more and no party should award them less. We would certainly inculcate 
as far as possible oblivion of the past; but we would not carry oblivion so far as 
to forget the services of friends given in the hour of need, and to promote those 
who do not deserve it. We might in the present state of things forgive the 


treason, but certainly not reward it 





South America.—The war which has so long been waging between the Ori- 





Song—O!d England thy stamina, &c. Mr. Briggs. 

wy a ga yo of our mp ene! ine living are the glory of the 
world ; those w ave gone to their rewa : i 
triumphs will never be ‘Rleesesed. wera; We ee 3 

Song--The death of Nelson. Mr. Westall. 

Sth. Our brethren of the sister Societies of New York and other places, who 
are now commemorating this day—May our labours accomplish the end for 
which they are designed. 

Song—Hail Charity the prized of heaven. Mr. Hunter. 

9th. The Press—The palladium of human liberty, may its blessings be dif 
fused wherever there is a human being to be found 

Song— When the gods sat in Council. Mr. Hatfield. 

10th. The three great sources of the prosperity of our native country and o 
our adopted land—Agriculture, Manufacture aud Commerce. 

Song—Banners o’ Blue. Mr. Hancock. 

11th. Our native land—On her dominions the sun never ,sets ; may her be- 
nevolence be equal to her power. 

Song—Isle of beauty. Mr. Briggs. 

12th. The land of ovr adoption, and our beautiful city of Providence—Suc- 
cess to her noble institutions, her schools, colleges, and temples, may her enter- 
prizing inhabitants be as happy as they deserve to be. 

Song—Star spangled banner. Mr. Farnsworth. 

13th. The Ladies—Wife, sweetheart, or widow, God bless them. 

Song—Green grows the rushes O. Mr, Wm. Wood. 

A great variety of volunteer toasts were given, and excellent songs sung—a 
happier party never met, and in parting, each fondly anticipated the neat re- 
turn of our national huliday. 

The following gentlemen compose the present officers of the Society :-— 
James Wood, President. Walter Carroll, Vice President. James Worswick, 
Secretary. Richard Hadfield, Treasurer. 

Charitable Committee.—John Hancock, Thomas Ball, Edward Torner. 





CONCERTS. 

Signor Nagel's Farewell Concert, on Friday, the 5th inst., at the Apollo 
was well attended. The signor did not give us any novelty, playing the same 
pieces that first developed his talents, and secured his great popularity with a 
New York audience. 





ental and Argentine Republics appears to be drawing to a close. It is now 
concentrated aroound the walls of Montevideo, whither the armies of Buenos 
Ayres have driven the forces of their opponents, and to which place, as the 
last stronghold of the Montevidean government, the fleet and army of Buenos 
Ayres are now laying siege. On the 2d February General Rivera, invested 
with dictatorial powers on the part of Montevideo, rode into the city accom- 
panied by an escort, and ‘made a total change in the persons exercising there 
the powers of Government, on the supposition either that they were too luke- 
warm in his cause or were actually engaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with his enemies. On the 4th he delegated the powers of Government to his 
new Ministers, and again took the field. The besieging army of Buenos Ayres, 
under General Orise, the former President of Montevideo, is estimated at 
from 7,000 to 10,000 men strong. The troops in Montevideo, under General 
Paz, are computed to be from 4,000 to 6,000 in number. The Buenos Ayres 
papers boast of different successes they have had over the troops of Rivera 
On the 16th February they say an action was fought between the flower of 
Rivera's cavalry, commanded by his most confidential officer, Brigadier Me- 
pina, and a division of the Confederate Army, in which the former was com- 
pletely cut to pieces, and according to somes accoun's, Mepina himself killed 


the Cerrito, about a league from Montevideo, saluted the flag of Admiral 
Brown, commanding the fleet of Buenos Ayres, and established a communi- 
cation between the besieging army and squadron. It is, perhaps, premature 
to form an opinion now as to the result of this contest; yet it does strike us 
as highly probable that the period is fast approaching when a decisive 
blow will be struck, and both 
of comparative tranquillity ; a consummation most devoutly to be wished 
both in the welfare of the inhabitants themselves, and the immense foreign 
commercial interests connected with the navigation of the River La Piatra. 


republics restored to the enjoyment 


A large British and French naval force was assembled in the roads of Monte- 
video, more with the view, we suspect, of protecting the large amount of 
foreign property lying in that place than with the intention of taking any part 


stationed at the Custom.house, and one or two other important positions. 


The poem by Wordsworth on Grace Darling will be|found on the eighth page, 
It is not necessary to urge a perusal of it. Such a theme, wrought out by 
such a poet must indeed be a gem. 


tracts, of the Life of Wilkie, by the late Allan Cunningham, which we obtain 
from the London Literary Gazette. 


No. 3 of the Bird of Italy is just published, the contents are, The Night- 
ingale Waltz, by Candido Chianei, and II pianto dell’ Italia, a waltz, by the 
same composer. 





THE MUSARD CONCERTS. 

We learn that the preparations are now nearly completed for these splendid 
Concerts at the Chestnut street Theatre, which has been converted into an 
elegant saloon with a large illuminated garden and conservatory ; the shrubs 
and plants are to be interspersed with statues, vases, &c. Streams of real 
water, and refreshing flowers, will add to the attraction of the scene. A beav- 
tiful orchestra, after the plan of Musard, in Paris, has been erected under the 


filled with the most eminent talent, headed by Mons. Gustave Blessner, as 
‘eader, ond Mr. Watson, as conductor. The music is to be of the most supe- 
rior kind, and a more delightful lounge on a summer's evening we cannot 
imagine. Ice creams, fruit, and every delicacy of the season will abound from 
the confectionary of Mrs. Wood. 

Signor De Begnis, we observe, is to appear on the first night. The house 
is open throughout at twenty-five cents, except the dress circle, where fifty 
cents is very properly demanded. 

ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

The anniversary of this Society was held on Monday, April 24th, (St 
George's Day falling on Sunday,) a most pleasant and happy evening was spent 
by the members and their invited guests. So wel] were they entertained, that 
they went not home * ‘till daylight in the morning.” 

The friends of the Society have been augmented, its charities extended, and 


for, the widow relieved, the sick comforted, and the wants of the poor of our 
native land supplied, es far as our means would admit. 

A very brief notice of the proceedings must suffice. 

A most superb dinner was provided by our host, J. G. Charnley, at the Manu- 


; men as ever met on any occasion 

On the removal of the cloth, the President addressed the meeting in a neat 
and energetic speech, and introduced each toast with appropriate remarks, all 
of which met with « hearty response from every person present 

The following were the regular toasts on the occasion :-— 

ist. The patron Saint of merry England—The day and all who honour it, 
| may prosperity attend them in every clime, for whatever land receives the im- 
press of their footsteps, there liberty and civilization soon follow. 

Song—Old England forever. Mr. Farnsworth 

2d. The Queen—God bless her. 

Song—God save the Queen. By the company standing. 





CANADA 

The meeting of the provincial Parliament is again prorogued to the 12th of 
June, and—notwithstanding many matters of we ighty import are ripe for discus 
sion—notwithstanding the legislative wants of the country ar rous and 
pressing—this further postponement is acquiesced in by the people, because the 
delay aflords the new govermor the means of a quiring the preliminary informa 
tion, that is requisite to ¢ ible hur prope rly to direct the public affairs 

A clever man like Sir Charles Metcalfe, will not hastily make up his opinions | 


on questions so momentous 4s many which now present themeclves to his view 


*] 


j 7 | . . . ai +! } \ 
he, as every sensible man would do, will duly weigh all t mgs, consider them 


their bearings, trace effects to their truce causes, and endeay wir to arrive at the 
lwe ; } nie. } = P 
real wants and wishes of the people, beiore he proceeds to act or even to develop 
1 } . 
bus policy Such delay, then, must be for the public good, and is to be com- 
tr 
But , ree of his , s, Sir ( - 
i / aw i 


3d. The President of the United States. 
Song—Hail Columbia. Mr. J. Worswick. 


>| 4h. Prince Albert and the Royal Family 


Song—The bonny breast-knot. Mr. Spencer 


| get | 
| §th—John Bulland Brother Jonathan—Hail fellow, well met, while friends, 


but ugly customers when foes, long may they continue on terms of amity and 
friendship 
Song—Jack’s the lad. Mr. Roxbury. 
f Universal Education—The greatest safeguard of the rich, and an un 


speakable diessing to the poor 


On the 16th the advanced guard of General Orise's army presented itself on | 


between the belligerents. They had landed about 250 marines, who were | 


We have also the satisfaction of offering a good notice, with copious ex- | 


We have much pleasure in copying the following from the Penn. Inquirer: 


supetintendence, skill, and taste of Napoleon Le Brun, Esq., which is to be | 


more good accomplished than in former years. ‘The orphan has been provided | 


facturers Hotel, to which ample justice was dune by as hearty a set of English- | 


The peculiar style in which this gentleman excels, and which may be said to 
have owed its introduction into Europe to the celebrated Paganini, is rather the 
art of astonishing an audience by wonderful performances. The single string 
exploits of the great violinist are well known, and created at the time a prodi 
| gious sensation throughou the musical world; but it was found ere long that 
| others could also play upon a solitary string—and presently a prodigy appeared 
| who could almost rival his prototype, great as his talent was. Signor Nagel, 
| perhaps, partakes of this school—overwhelms us with astonishment, and leads 

our senses captive away. His popularity is great, and deservedly so, although 
nice critics, we are told, would prefer rather more of the severer schooi. Mr. 
| Rakemen, in his Variations on Russian Airs, by Thalberg, delighted us great- 
ly, for we perceived en increased delicacy of touch, such as we have long de- 
| sired that he would arrive at. 





Mons. Bley’s Concert on Thursday, at the Apollo, went off with great eclat 
| This Concert embracing, as it did, artists of the highest talent in New York, 
| was a perfect musical treat. Mons. Bley is a violinist of the pure and severe 
| style of the modern school, and excites emotions similar to those produced by 
| cultivated singing. His bowing is remarkably easy and graceful, his tone is 
| full and clear, his intonations are always correct, and his execution fis distinct 
| and brilliant. His reception was enthusiastic. There seems to be but oue 
| opinion amongst the professors and musical public as to his great superiority. 
Madam Sutton’s fine voice was heard to the greatest advantage in the Aria 
from * Lucia di Lammermoor ;” it was a brilliant performance, and the wuni- 
versal applause that greeted her must have been highly gratifying. The 
Grande Aria from ‘‘ I Permestra,” is truly a spleudid piece of music, and was 
sung by Madam S. with a feeling and pathos that delighted us. Mr. Rake- 
man executed his two solos with more delicacy than we have yet heard from 
him. His touch deprived of that harshness that before characterised it, in- 
creased greatly the effect of his brilliant execution. Mr. Timm accompanied 
| Madam Sutton on the piano-forte, and the entire concert gave unmixed siatis- 





| faction. 

Mr. Harry Grattan, from the London Theatres, made his debut before an 
American audience at the Park Toeatre, on Thursday evening last. The char- 

| acter selected by him on this occasion was the arduous one of “‘ Hamlet.” Hs 

reception was most kind and gratifying, but owing to the pressure of foreign 

| news, we ere necessarily compelled to defer speaking of his performance till 
next week. 








— —— —— — SS —— 
GENERAL AGENCY. 
HE subscriber having been solicited by anumberof gentlemen to open an office at 
| an auxiliary to the several Emigant Societies in the city, for the purpose of im- 
| parting such information of localities, advantages, and other subjects of interest so 
| strangers arriving fromdifferent parts of Europe. #8 may enable them to eclect from 
the vatiety presented, such a8 are most in accordance with their habits, means, and in- 
| clinations—and having several Tracts of Land in different States in the Union, and a 
large samountof property in the =) to dispose of, he is induced to offer his services 
for the sale and purchase of Reai Estate, Negotiations for Loans of Money, or the 
transaction of any other business requiring the services of an Agent. 

He will, in connexion with his otaer business, procure passages for Em grante, or 

; Transportation ef property to any part of the Uuited States or Foreign Ports. 
| 
| 


EDWARD DOYLE, 
69 South street, corner of Pine, (up stairs.) 
REFERENCES. 
Simeon Draper, Jr. Esq., 
Col. James L. Curtis, 
Aaron Clark, Esq. 
Messrs. Edgar J. Bartow, & Co. 
The Rev. James Milnor, D. D. ROOKLYN. 
Amos Palmer, Esq., How. Henry C. Murphy, M. C.. 
Messrs. A. & S. Willets, Cc. P. Smyth, Esq. 
Messrs. Robert Ashton & Co His Honor J. Sprague, Mayor. 


Communications, post paid, will be promptly attended to. 





NEW YORK. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Power, V.G. 
Messrs. John Mullen & Co, 
Joseph McMurray, Esq., 














Buistou. bith April, 1843 

NHE GREAT WESTERN.—The pilot of the Great Western having touched her 

on ashoal coming out of New York harbour, it was due tothe underwniters that 

her bottom should be examined before proceeding upon her next voyage. The dock 

at Liverpool being occupied by two of the Halifax Line, the Lords of the Admiralty 

were kind encugh to allow her to be docked at her Majesty’s yard, at Pembroke, but 

owing tothe state of the tides nothing beyond a bare examination could be effected 

last week ; consequently, although she will be out of dock this day, the damage being 

| unimportant, it yy to be next to impossible to adjust her wheels for steaming 

back to Liverpool, to take in nee coals and cargo and generally to put her in a fit state 
to proceed on the advertised day. 

| The Directors have therefore most reluctantly resolved to POSTPONE HER SAIL- 

ING to the Springs at the end of the month, and to advertise a new series of voyages. 

Reduction of Fares per Great Western Steamship, Lieut. James Hoskin, R. N., 


| Commander. 


| Fare to New York..........-..-- Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward's Fee. 
Fare from New York............ One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee 


She is intended to sail— 


For New York, 1843, from Liverpoo! From New York for Liverpool. 





GaRESEED .cococccccccceccecccce April 29 Thursday.........2-.-.---- May 25 
| Saturday ..........-.......-... Juae 17 Thursday.... 
| i cscnssennpeeteanensce Aug. 5 Thurs ay...... 
| GACUTERT 2.20000 cc cccccccccccese Sept. 23 Thursday 


For freight or passage from New York to Liverpool, apply to s 
a mys tf . RICHARD IRVIN, 9 Front street 
le = 
O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lady. gives lessons in Music 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning OF 
daily governess. 


Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. May 6—3 ms. 








MERICAN MUSEUM.—Magnificent Model of Paris.—It is beautifully carved in 
wood, and has had the labor of sixteen vears bestows 1 upon it. ft comprises 
nearly 40,000 d welling-houses—every thing being copied with the utmost minuteness 
The flotel des Invalides, Bourse, Place de Vendome, Boulevards, The Tuilieries, Va- 
ais Royal, Louvre, and the numerous Bridges across the Seine, and other public buil- 
dings will appear c »spicuously In fact, every street, lane, bridge, and building ts 
represented with such perfect fidelity, that any person who has been in that great me- 
tropelis can point out the very house in which he lived !—It is engaged for two weeks 
only. Also, a Living Sea Dog, and 500,000 curiosities ’ . 
| Admission to the whole Museum and Entertainments, 25 cents ; ¢ hildrea neli-priats 
me— 











en —— 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

OR SALE—Two miles from the Falls of Niagara, « beautiful rane, in pertect order coa 
|: ‘ ‘ sof lao wh O4a inder tivation. ‘There is an excetie House 
- s viteble fora gentle «family: alarge garden and orchare a farm 
cottage, good sta 4 rough repair. 

The purchaser may have ning . . < at a Valuation 
The ¥ — - IR. NASH D adville, Niagara F peer 
rf J. 1 \SH l r . , 
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